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HRISTMAS is just around the 
corner, so we couldn't let 
December go by without shin- 
ing a spotlight on the ancient 
origins of an occasion celebrated by 
an estimated two billion people every 
year! 
The 25th of December is symbolically 
revered by Christians around the world 
as the day that Jesus was born, bringing light 
and hope into the world. But rewind 2,600 years 
to Persia, and on this very same date, it wasn’t 
the Son of God being honored, but the Sun God. 
Before that, festivities across the Northern hemi- 
sphere also celebrated the emergence of light as 
they marked the Winter solstice — a time to honor 
the sun’s rebirth, the retreat of darkness, and the 
promise of new beginnings. 
The parallels are not a coincidence but reflect 
the merging of beliefs and customs over time. 
Christmas preserves our roots as we live out the 
traditions our forebears started so long ago — 
gift-giving and feasts from the Romans; wreaths 
and evergreen trees from the pagans; cooked 
turkey from Native Americans; Santa Claus from 
an ancient Greek saint; and the Yule log from Old 
Norse traditions. 
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From the Celts to the Christians and the 
Vikings to the Victorians, they have all 
added traditions to the rich tapestry 
of the holiday we call Christmas. 
And while we are talking about the 
endurance of old customs, we also 
turn to a particular luxury item beloved 
by many — chocolate. A rich concoction 
created in South America over 3,000 
years ago, and once seen as a gift from the 
gods, chocolate has made its way from the hands 
of Aztec nobles to the pockets of children across 
the world. 
Along with beliefs and ritual, ancient wisdom has 
been passed down through the ages to help make 
the wintertime a little more bearable. We’ve 
included some easy-to-do traditional remedies 
that have been used since time immemorial to 
help you beat those winter bugs. 
No matter how you observe or relive these ancient 
traditions, we hope you will enjoy our last issue 
for 2018 and join us in celebrating the season of 
new beginnings. 
Merry Christmas! 
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The Shropshire Marches Bulla discovered in May in Shropshire. Credit: British Museum's Portable Antiquities 


Scheme / Trustees of the British Museum 





GOLD PENDANT FOUND ON ENGLISH FARMLAND IS ONE OF THE FINEST BRONZE AGE RELICS 


A 3,000-year-old golden pendant which displays 
superb craftsmanship has been described as one 
of the most significant pieces of Bronze Age gold 
metalwork ever discovered in Britain. 

The precious relic, now known as the Shropshire 
Marches Bulla, was dug up by a metal detectorist 
in May of this year on farmland in Shropshire, 
England, but its discovery was only just announced 
by the British Museum as part of its Annual 
Treasure and Portable Antiquities Scheme, which 
reveals the most important treasures found for 
the year. 

Only eight similar artifacts have been recovered 
in Britain and just one other in England, which 
was discovered in Manchester in the 18th century 
during canal engineering works. It was sold in 
1806 and its whereabouts are unknown, making 
the discovery of the Shropshire Marches Bulla 
even more significant. 

They are named bullae based on their resem- 
blance to the Roman form. In ancient Rome, bullae 


were given to male infants nine days after birth 
and were worn like a locket or pendant around 
the neck. 

The Bronze Age bullae found in Britain, which 
date to between 1000 and 750 BC, were made of 
a base metal, such as copper, bronze, or lead, and 
covered with gold foil. They are typically a cres- 
cent-shaped hollow pendant suspended from a 
gold tube and decorated with geometric patterns. 
A special feature of the Shropshire bulla is that the 
contrasting decorations engraved into it makes it 
shimmer and shine in the light. 

Although it is not clear exactly how bullae were 
used in Britain, it is presumed they were worn 
either for adornment or as amulets/charms by 
elite members of society. 

The Shropshire bulla is set to be examined by spe- 
cialists at the British Museum and archaeologists 
will investigate the area it was found in the hopes 
of retrieving additional artifacts of historical 
significance. | BBC NEWS 
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0% LIVE UNDERGROUND 


TEXT: WU MINGREN 


N THE remote South Australian desert, 
where temperatures are known to reach 
125 °F in the shade, there is a town named 
Coober Pedy, where residents have dug 
themselves underground to escape the blister- 
ing heat. Once the largest opal mining operation 
in the world, Coober Pedy is now a peculiar site 
where chimneys rise from the sand and signs 
warn people of unmarked holes in the ground. 
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Coober Pedy was founded in the early 1900s as a 
result of the discovery of opals in the area. Today 
it is home to around 3,500 residents — most of 
whom live in subterranean ‘dugouts’ — as well as 
flocks of tourists who travel over 8 hours from the 
nearest city, Adelaide, to visit this ‘opal capital of 
the world’. 


Crocodile Harry’s 
Underground Nest at 
Coober Pedy 
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COOBER PEDY BEFORE THE WHITEFELLA 


The name Coober Pedy comes from the Aborigi- 
nal name Kupa Piti, which means Whitefella’s (or 
White Man’s) Hole and is reflective of the mining 
activities that commenced there after 1915. Prior 
to this, Aboriginal people had been living in the 
area for thousands of years. 

Being a desert environment, the people were 
nomadic hunters and gatherers who moved 
around constantly in search of food and water, 
but they also had several sacred sites in the area, 
where they engaged in traditional ceremonies. 
When opal was discovered, and settlers moved 
in to begin mining operations, they brought with 
them diseases such as influenza, tuberculosis, 
and measles, which the indigenous people had 
no immunity to and many of them died. Today, 
between 300 — 500 of the residents of Coober 
Pedy are indigenous. 


THE FOUNDATION OF COOBER PEDY 


In early 1915, the New Colorado Prospecting Syn- 
dicate had been prospecting for gold just south of 
Coober Pedy. This syndicate, which consisted of 
Jim Hutchison, his 14-year-old son, William, and 
two other associates, had set up camp after their 
unsuccessful prospection. On the 1st of February, 
as the men went in search of water, William stum- 
bled upon several pieces of opal simply lying on 
the surface of the ground. Further investigations 


we. 


revealed an abundance of the valuable gem, and 
so, the mining town of Coober Pedy was born. 
Initially, Coober Pedy was named the Stuart Range 
Opal Field. This was to honor John McDouall Stu- 
art, a Scottish explorer who was the first European 
to have explored this part of Australia, in 1858. 
Several decades later, in 1920, the place was 
renamed Coober Pedy, the Anglicized version of 
Kupa Pit. 

In the following decades, the fortune of Coober 
Pedy depended entirely on the price of opals on 
the market. During the Great Depression, the 
price of opal plummeted and production at Coo- 
ber Pedy almost came to a halt. However, in 1946, 
an Aboriginal woman named Tottie Bryant discov- 
ered a huge and valuable opal, triggering a new 
rush to the fields. During the 1960s, the influx 
of European migrants resulted in another boom 
in the industry, which turned opal mining into a 
huge industry and transformed Coober Pedy into 
a modern mining town. 

Since William Hutchison’s discovery of the first 
Opal pieces, Coober Pedy has grown to be the 
world’s largest supplier of opal — the opal fields 
have the largest concentration of opal bear- 
ing ground and 70 percent of the world’s supply 
comes from this tiny Australian town. 

By 1999, there were more than 250,000 mine 
shaft entrances in the area — a particular hazard 
for both residents and tourists. 












Chimneys of under- 
eround homes and 
buildings poke out of 
the ground in Coober 
Pedy. | Nicholas Jones 
CC BY 2.0 


A unique feature of Coober Pedy is that it 

is almost entirely underground. The early 

opal miners who followed in the footsteps 

of the New Colorado Prospecting Syn- 
dicate had initially built their residences 
above the ground. They tried to adapt to 

the harsh climate, which was extremely 

hot in the day and very cold at night. Soon, 
however, they were struck by an inspiration 

to live underground in caves bored into the 
hillsides, known as ‘dugouts’, where the 
temperature would be constant and nei- 

ther too hot, nor too cold. 

The residents of Coober Pedy eventually 
became highly skilled in building their sub- 
terranean homes, and today, a standard 
three-bedroom cave home can be excavated 

out of the rock in the hillside for a similar 
price to building a house on the surface. 

While it’s unlikely to have been the ini- 

tial motivation for the building of the 
underground town, Coober Pedy has 

now developed into a tourist destination. 
Websites promoting the town as a tourist hot 
spot abound on the Internet, with such sites as 
‘Crocodile Harry’s Underground Nest’, the “‘Under- 
ground Art Gallery’, and the ‘Umoona Opal Mine 
and Museum’ marked out as places of interest. 
Numerous hotels offer underground accommo- 
dation, ranging from a few rooms to an entire 
hotel. 

Apart from touring an underground town, and 
staying in underground hotels, visitors also have 
the opportunity to partake in ‘noodling’ or ‘fos- 
sicking’, i.e. looking for opal amongst the rubble.m 





Interior of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church in 
Coober Pedy, South 
Australia. Like many 
of the dwellings in 
Coober Pedy, the 
church is a dugout, 
which is essentially a 
ol aF-banlol-saxen@l cre mbalce) 
the side of a hill. After 
the drilling is com- 
plete, the rock is sealed 
with polyurethane or 
similar. | Robert Link 
CC BY SA 2.0 uh 
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Electric lighting and the 
comforts of home. | 
eyeintim CC BY 2.0 
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2 The History of a 


Approximately 100 million years ago, a vast 
sea covered most of Australia and other 
parts of the world. As the water 
gradually started receding, silica 
solutions were carried down and 
deposited in cavities, faults, and 
fractures in the ground. Over 
millions of years, weathering low- 
ered the acidity to a level at which 
Opal could form in the silica-rich gel. 
The precious gems lay hidden within the earth 
and undiscovered for millions of years until 
anthropologist Louis Leakey uncovered the oldest 
known Opal relics in a cave in Kenya, dating back 
to around 4,000 BC. It is believed that the opals 
Originated from an Ethiopian opal field. 

The name opal is derived from ancient sources. In 
Sanskrit, Upala means “precious stone”, while the 
Latin Opalus and the Greek Opallios mean “to see 
a color change”. 

In ancient times, the gem was viewed with such 
awe and reverence that it became immersed in 
rich mythology. Ancient Arab tribes believed 
that opals had fallen from heaven in flashes of 
lightning. Australian Aborigines thought that the 
creator stepped across the earth and left opals 
behind in his footsteps. Greeks thought the opal 
bestowed the powers of foresight and vision, 
while the Romans considered the opal as a sym- 
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bol of hope and purity and believed 
it had aphrodisiacal qualities. 

It is said that Mark Antony was 
so coveted by an opal owned by 
Roman Senator Nonius, which he 
wanted for his lover Cleopatra, 
that Antony banished the Senator 
after he refused to sell him the opal. 
In the Middle Ages, the opal was believed 
to have a curative effect on poor eyesight, 
as well as add strength and luster to long hair, 
and banish evil. However, a culture of fear also 
resulted in the development of a counter folk- 
lore, which cast the stone as holding evil powers. 
Due to its likeness to “the Evil Eye” symbol, it was 
believed that witches and sorcerers could focus 
Opals on people they wanted to harm. 

Thought to be the source of bad luck, the opal fell 
out of favor in Europe in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. However, despite the superstitions 
that were abounding, Queen Victoria became an 
ardent lover of opals and did much to reverse the 
bad press opals had been receiving. She built up a 
fine personal collection and wore opals through- 
out her reign. She also made numerous gifts of 
Opal jewelry to family members and other royalty. 
Because the Royal Court of Britain was regarded 
as a model for fashion around the world, opals 
became sought after once again. 


oober Pedy, South Australia. | 
AN CRO 
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N today’s society, chocolate is commonly 

available and comes in many forms, includ- 

ing in recipes, bars, blocks, paste, and 

powder. Many households have chocolate 
as a dessert staple, and young and old, rich and 
poor can and do indulge. Christmas provides 
another opportunity for chocolate to play a star- 
ring role in the festivities. Children eagerly open 
the doors of their advent calendars and receive 
a chocolate prize while they count down the 
days to Christmas, boxes of chocolates and truf- 
fles are passed around family gatherings, yule log 
cakes add a sweet finish to a Christmas meal, and 
chocolate coins appear in stockings on Christmas 
morning. But several centuries ago, chocolate was 
for certain people ONLY and was a luxury that 
came in just one form — as a drink. 





BOOZY DRINK OF THE ANCIENTS 


Chocolate is produced from the cacao tree, which 
is native to Central and South America. Based on 
chemical analysis, the earliest known consump- 
tion of cacao may be dated back to between 1400 
and 1100 BC. At that early stage, it was not the 
cacao seeds, but the pulp of the fruit that was 
used. The sweet pulp was fermented to make a 
prized alcoholic beverage. It was only later on that 
the cacao seeds were used. Still, it was much dif- 
ferent from the chocolate we are used to today. 
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An Aztec woman preparing 
the cacao drink. The liquid was 
poured from a height to create a 
froth or foam on top. 
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BITTER WATER 


When the Spanish conquistadors came into con- 
tact with the Aztec civilization, they encountered 
the cacao drink. Incidentally, ‘chocolate’ is derived 
from the word xocolatl, which means ‘bitter water’ 
in Aztec. Although chocolate has its origins in 
the Aztec language (formally known as Nahuatl), 
it has been suggested that the Aztecs may have 
inherited the recipe from earlier Mesoamerican 
civilizations, such as the Mayas or the Olmecs. 
Cacao seeds were fermented, roasted, and ground 
into a paste. The cacao paste would then be mixed 
with water or wine, ground maize (corn), and a 
variety of flavorings. These flavorings include chili 
pepper, vanilla, allspice, and honey. The mixture 
would then go through a process called frothing: 
the drink was poured from a height, back and forth 
from pot to cup, until a deep foam was formed on 
the top. 


CHOCOLATE RICHES 


Cacao was of great value, symbolically and eco- 
nomically, so this treat was not for everyday 
consumption, and not everybody was allowed 
to drink it. Pods were used in trade to the point 
where they were sometimes counterfeited by fill- 
ing the plant pods with soil. The ‘bitter water’ was 
consumed by nobles and warriors in a ritual with 
purpose and solemnity. It was believed the plant 
was of the gods, associated with the feathered 
serpent Quetzalcoatl, god of wind and wisdom. 
When cacao was brought to Europe by the 
Spanish, the drink was transformed by an ingre- 
dient not available to the Aztecs — sugar. This 
made the taste of the drink more appealing, and 
it soared in popularity among the Spanish nobil- 
ity and officials of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was only later that chocolate became popular in 
other European courts, as the Spanish seemed 
to have been keeping the secret of chocolate to 
themselves! 

In France, for instance, the marriage of Anne 
of Austria to Louis XIII in 1615 made the sweet- 
ened cocoa drink fashionable among the French 
aristocracy because the queen was a chocolate 
enthusiast. Chocolate had a harder time penetrat- 
ing the markets of Protestant England, however, 
as the drink was associated with the Catholic 
Church specifically and laziness in general. The 
craze for chocolate eventually hit London, but it 
did not really catch on. Still, several ‘Chocolate 
Houses’ sprang up in London, where the elites 
of society could indulge in decadence and rowdy 
behavior. 





Aztec Carrying a 
Cacao Pod, 1440-1521. 
Volcanic stone 





A CHOCOLATE REVOLUTION 


It was during the Industrial Revolution of the 
18th and 19th centuries that a change in the way 
people consumed chocolate occurred. Firstly, the 
invention of hydraulic and steam chocolate mills 
in France allowed chocolate to be processed faster 
and at a lower cost. 

In 1828, the cocoa press was invented by Coenraad 
Johannes Van Houton. This machine removed the 
fat from the cacao seeds to make cocoa powder, 
the basis for most chocolate products today. With 





this new flexible ingredient, chocolate could be 
produced in the many forms we are familiar with 
today. These technological advances also resulted 
in a higher demand for raw cocoa in Europe. Soon, 
cocoa trees were planted as a cash crop in British, 
French, and Dutch colonies near the equator, 
where the natural conditions were suitable for the 
trees. 


Chocolate soon became a fashionable drink of the 
nobility after the discovery of the Americas. A Lady 
Pouring Chocolate, 1744. 
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CHOCOLATE AT CHRISTMAS 


Chocolate has many links to Christmas tradi- 
tions. Advent calendars, chocolate coins, and yule 
log cakes are three popular ways chocolate and 
Christmas have united. 

Advent calendars are a favorite way to build up 
excitement towards Christmas. Today, children 
can open the numbered paper, cardboard, or 
wooden slats decorated with Santa Claus, winter 
scenes, or baby Jesus in the manger to receive a 
piece of chocolate (or a small toy) beginning on 
December ist and counting off the days until 
December 25th. But modern Advent calendars are 
very different from the originals that were used by 
German Lutherans in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
The first Advent “calendars” were actually burnt 
candles or chalk marks on walls or doors, with 
a line made each day as Christmas approached. 
Calendars filled with chocolate only began to 
appear in the USA in the late 1950s, but they soon 
spread around the world. 





In the UK, chocolate coins are typically bought 
around Christmas time to decorate Christmas 
trees and as treats in children’s stockings. The 
coins imitate the look of real money and can be 
given to children as sweet treats when visiting 
friends or relatives, or used as part of a treasure 
trail when they are hidden around a house. There 
are a few different explanations why chocolate 
coins are gifted at Christmas. Some associate the 
gold with one of the gifts given by the wise men 
to baby Jesus. Others say Turkish Saint Nicholas 
dropping gold coins in children’s stockings hung 
by chimneys inspired the tradition. And others say 
the custom was adopted from the Hanukkah prac- 
tice of giving “gelt” (gold coins). That tradition 
began in the 17th century when real gold coins 
were passed along by children to their teachers as 
a token of gratitude. Parents eventually decided 
to give the coins to their children and by the 20th 
century, chocolate gelt appeared. 


Yule log desserts are inspired by pre-Christian Yule 
festivals linked to the winter solstice. When the 
harsh winter cold set in on the day the sun is low- 
est on the horizon, people would gather around 
the burning yule log for warmth. In the 19th cen- 
tury, most fireplaces began to be replaced by oth- 
er heating appliances and wooden logs became 
more decorative than functional for many peo- 
ple. But innovative Parisian bakers saw an oppor- 
tunity and began to mimic yule logs in an edible 
form. Chocolate sponge roll cakes were covered 
with chocolate or chocolate icing and decorated 
to look like a bark-covered log. That was the be- 
ginning of the tasty Christmas cake known as the 
buche de Noél. 





Cocoa has come a long way! In modern times chocolate is mainstream and no longer 
considered a food just for elites. But this sweet treat has a very long history and to 
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FROM SHAMANIC SANTAS 
TO VIRGIN BIRTHS 
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What is the origin of the 
legend of the Christed Son 
who was born of: a virgin 


on December 25th? 
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AM sure you are familiar with his legend 
which states that he was born in a manger 
surrounded by shepherds and then grew up 
to be One with his Father in Heaven. And 
most certainly you recall the sequence of events 
when this Christed Son gathered together his 
important disciples before enduring his death 
by torture and his subsequent resurrection. And, 
finally, there is the scene at the end of his time 
on Earth when he prophesized his return and then 
ascended into Heaven. 
Now for my question to you: Who amongst you is 
now mumbling under his or her breath “This can 
only be the legend of the Christians’ Jesus Christ”? 
Well...to the rest of you, | would like to inform you 
that many years before the birth of Jesus, a leg- 
end identical to his was the accepted life story 
of the Persian Son of God, Mithras. And before 
Mithras, a very similar legend was ascribed to var- 
ious other Sons of God worldwide, including the 
Greek Dionysus, the Egyptian Osiris, the Sumerian 
Dammuzi, and the Hindu Murugan. In fact, if we 
keep going back in time many thousands of years 
earlier, we will discover that this universal legend 
actually began with the Green Man, the Son of a 
virgin Goddess who was born, died, and finally 
resurrected each and every year. 
So how did this oft-used legend eventually 
become chosen to be the legend of Jesus? Let 
us begin when it was the life story of the ancient 
Green Man and work forward to the time of the 
Christian Son of God. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEN MAN 


During the Neolithic Age, which was the era when, 
as some say, “God was a Woman,’ the Goddess 
and Her Son, the Green Man, were venerated 
by people worldwide for annually bringing forth 
the Earth’s material abundance. A universal leg- 
end about them arose that began with the annual 
impregnation of the “virgin” Earth Goddess by the 
Sun, the “Father in Heaven,” and the subsequent 
birth of Her Son, the Green Man. This important 
event occurred annually at the time of the Winter 
Solstice, when the spirit of the Green Man that 
had been slumbering underground in the under- 
world was shaken back to life. But although his 
dormant spirit had been stirred, it was not yet 
fully awake. This did not occur until a few days 
later, on December 25th, when the Sun or Solar 
Spirit completely reversed its downward path and 
took measurable steps along a northerly route. 

This was an important “As Above, So Below” event. 
It was believed the renewed and revitalized Solar 





Spirit above in the Heavens had re-awakened and 
revitalized the spirit of his Son below and inside 
the Earth. And now the future Green Man could 
begin his annual gestation period within the womb 
of his mother, the virginal Earth, in anticipation of 
receiving a new, resurrected body in the spring. 
The legend of the Goddess and Green Man then 
Skips to the Vernal Equinox, when the Green Man 
is ready to finally emerge from the womb of his 
mother. This is the time when the “male” light 
equals the “female” darkness, and their male-fe- 
male polarity fully unites to produce a fresh 
infusion of life force to cover and fertilize the land. 
The fetal body of the Green Man is now ready to 
push out of the womb of his mother Earth in the 
form of the new tender sprouts of spring. Soon, 
his annual resurrection will be complete. This will 
occur on or around the same day as our Easter, a 
modern holiday associated with the much more 
recent resurrection of another Son of a virgin. 
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The legend of the Green Man then covers the hot 
summer months, when the Son rapidly matures as 
the rapidly maturing vegetative growth of nature. 
He matures so fast, in fact, that the Green Man 
not only becomes One with his Father in Heaven, 
but he even mates with and inseminates his own 
mother. Their co-habitation produces a second 
infusion of the fructifying life force on Earth and 
manifests as a second proliferation of vegetation 
and accompanying harvest. Ultimately, this event 
would serve to hasten the Green Man’s demise, 
and soon he would die again with the decaying 
vegetation and the falling of leaves of autumn. 
The cause of his death? The sacerdotal inter- 
preters of his legend would later assert that it 
occurred because of the sins of humanity. It was 
believed through original sin humanity had given 


up not only its own right, but the right of all life on 
Earth, to achieve eternal life. 

At the close of the Neolithic Age, when civiliza- 
tions arose in place of a purely agrarian culture, 
the ancient legend of the Goddess and Green 
Man expanded and took on religious overtones. 
It became a standard myth that was annually 
recited and dramatically staged in the temples 
and the mystery schools of the new fledgling cit- 
ies, nations and empires. A feature of its evolving 
storyline was that the Green Man now took on 
the additional role of King of the World, which he 
governed under the authority of his Earth mother. 
And in some renditions of the legend the Son was 
said to have met his death in the fall at the hands 
of his unscrupulous brother or a dark, evil lord. 





ISHTAR AND TAMMUZ 


In the cities of Mesopotamia, the Neolithic leg- 
end transformed into the story of the Goddess 
as Inanna or Ishtar, who annually gave birth to 
a Green Man Son and future king under the 
name of Dammuzi or Tammuz. It was said that 
Dammuzi/Tammuz grew up to mate with his 
own mother while also governing the Earth 

for her. In order that this ancient legend be 
reflected in their culture, the inhabitants 

of the Fertile Crescent enthroned rulers of 

their city-states who were acknowledged 

to be the embodiments of Dammuzi/ 
Tammuz and the royal servants of 

Goddess Inanna/Ishtar. 





This was also true in Egypt, where the ruling pha- 
raohs were regarded to be incarnations of Horus, 
the Son of Goddess Isis, and governed under her 
authority. But in the land of Khemit, although 
the spirit of the incumbent pharaoh was Horus, 
his physical body was formed by Seth, the god 
who governed the crystallization of energy 
into physical flesh. Together, Horus and Seth 
as the “Twins” created and comprised the 
physical body of the pharaoh, thus making 
the Egyptian monarchs modern represen- 
tatives of the first and greatest king, Green 
Man Osiris. 

Like the ancient Green Man, Osiris was 
similarly said to die and become res- 
urrected annually in concert with 
the life and death of nature’s 

vegetation. 
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would loudly bang pots and pans as they danced 
their way in ritual procession to the snowy sum- 
mit of Mount Parnassus. And then after receiving 
his new set of clothes at the following spring equi- 
nox, the Divine Son would cavort in nature along 
with his own reflection and alter-ego, Pan, aname 
meaning “the All,” as in “All of Nature.” 
Like Osiris, Dionysus became the King of the 
World, and like his Egyptian counterpart, Dionysus 
was reputed to have once completely covered the 
globe while teaching his diverse subjects the art 
of making and ritually consuming wine. 
Wine made from grapes was recognized as the 
blood of nature, and since Dionysus was all of 
nature, it was his blood. Thus began 
the ritual of a holy communion 
through consuming’ the 
body and blood of the 
Divine Son. 





THE HINDU DIVINE SON 


When the Greek conqueror Alexander the Great 
arrived in India he was surrounded by an abun- 
dance of rituals and venerated effigies of a Divine 
Son that reminded him of his beloved Dionysus. 
These reminders were so prevalent that Alexander 
and his men were finally compelled to exclaim, 
“We know your Divine Son, he is also ours. We call 
him Dionysus.” 

In fact, so close was the Hindu Divine Son to 
Dionysus that a story arose that the Greek Son had 
himself either been born in India or spent much of 
his early upbringing there before going to Greece. 
A town named Nyssa, which is the same name 
as Dionysus’s birth town in the west, was subse- 
quently discovered in India and the Divine Son of 
the Greeks and Hindus became synonymous. The 
name Dionysus denotes “the God of Nyssa.” 
Similar to his counterpart, the forever young 
and effeminate Dionysus, the Hindus’ Divine Son 
was the pre-pubescent Murugan, meaning the 
“beautiful.” 

His other names included Sanat Kumara and 
Karttikeya, a title denoting “Son of the Pleiades.” 
Both the Greek Dionysus and the Hindu Karttikeya 
were intimately associated with the Seven Sisters, 
who during their infancy manifested physically as 
their nursemaids. And like Dionysus, Karttikeya/ 
Murugan had been born from the Earth mother, 
the Hindu Shakti, meaning “Energy,” through mat- 
ing with the invisible Father in Heaven, Shiva. 
Both Dionysus and Murugan became monarchs 
of Earth, but they were also recognized as the 
greatest of warriors who carried and fought with 
versions of their favored weapon, the spear. 
Dionysus carried the Thrysus Spear and Murugan 
met his opponents on the battlefield with his Vel 
Spear. Both Dionysus and Murugan eventually 
became the commanders of great armies of righ- 
teous soldiers that fought for Zeus or Shiva, the 
Father in Heaven. 





THE SOLAR HERITAGE OF MITRA 


While Alexander and his men were linking 
Karttikeya and Dionysus, the counterpart of these 
two Divine Sons was being venerated in both India 
and then Persia. This was the Christed Son, Mitra. 
The name Mitra denotes friendship, contracts, 
mediation and balance. 

It refers to the balance that is created through the 
union of the universal male-female polarity. Like 
Karttikeya and Dionysus, Mitra was a product of 
the universal polarity. His mother was of the Earth 
and his Solar Father in Heaven was known by the 
name of Ahura Mazda. Both Murugan and Mitra 
explicitly displayed their solar heritage through 
their distinctive solar flags, as well as by count- 
ing the colorful cock as their most sacred animal. 
Recognized worldwide as the quintessential solar 
animal, the cock daily crows to ensure the rising 
of the morning Sun. 

Mitra was eventually taken west by the Persians 
and then became known as Mithras, the beloved 
monarch-warrior-general of the Roman Legions. 
Mitra as Mithras became identified as the spirit 
embodied by the many Roman Emperors who sat 
upon the throne of the world while proclaiming 
themselves to be its universal king. By another 
name, Mithras was Sol Invictus, an epithet syn- 
onymous with the Solar Father in Heaven. In 
order to honor his beloved Mithras, the Emperor 
Charlemagne chose his day of Sunday, the day of 
the Sun, to be the holiest day of the week. 
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JESUS, INCARNATION OF THE GREEN MAN 


Now it is time to draw in the legend of Jesus, 
believed to be the Christian Son of God, who 
remains today one of the last incarnations of the 
ancient Green Man. His rise to fame began at 
the height of Mithras’ popularity, when a future 
Roman soldier named Saul was born in Tarsus of 
Cilicia, the great bastion of Mithras worship in 
the Middle East. From a young age, Saul or Paul, 
was indoctrinated into the mysteries of Mithras 
by the Roman soldiers, whom he daily served as 
their tent maker. While growing up in Tarsus, Paul 
learned from these soldiers that Mithras had been 
born in a manger to a virgin on December 25th 


and that he was surrounded by shepherds. He 
learned that Mithras was One with Ahura Mazda, 
the Father in Heaven, and had arrived on Earth to 
do his Father’s work. And he was informed that 
after a prolonged battle with Ahriman, the Evil 
One, Mithras gathered together 12 devotees for 
a Last Supper, during which a communion of wine 
and bread representing his blood and body were 
consumed by all those present. Mithras died soon 
after this event, but then he arose from the dead 
three days later. Then, while preparing for his 
Ascension, Mithras prophesized his return at the 
End of Time for one last battle against Ahriman. 





When Paul was old enough, he was sent to 
Jerusalem with other Roman soldiers to guard 
some of the Jewish temples in the city. According 
to the early Christian historian Epiphanius, Paul 
was not a Jew when he subsequently arrived in 
Jerusalem, but converted to the faith after falling 
in love with the daughter of a Jewish priest and 


seeking her hand in marriage. When his proposal 
was subsequently rejected, Paul took out his rage 
on many Jews, including the Ebionites, the “Poor 
Ones,” aJewish sect that championed the life story 
of a recently deceased Jewish holy man named 


Jeshua ben Joseph. When Paul learned the entire 
legend, he soon began to associate Jeshua with 
the Persian Son. His suspicions of their special link 
grew stronger when he remembered a Persian 
prophecy — that Mithras would return to Earth at 
the End of Time for one last battle with Ahriman. 
According to the temple priests of Jerusalem, the 
world was at the end of the Age of Aries and the 
End of Times had indeed arrived, so it made per- 
fect sense that Mithras would have incarnated as 
Jeshua. 
The most convincing event that influenced Paul’s 
thinking was yet to come, however. This occurred 
Ss journey to Damascus, when the Roman 





soldier was blinded by an overwhelming light, 
and thrown off his horse. As an inveterate lover 
of Mithras, Paul would have instantly associ- 
ated the intense light as being a manifestation of 
his beloved solar deity. And then, when a voice 
emerged from the light calling itself Jeshua and 
imploring him not to persecute his followers any- 
more, Paul knew for certain that Mithras must 
indeed be synonymous with Jeshua. 

When Paul retired from military service soon after- 
wards, he traveled throughout the Middle East in 
order to alert the gentiles of his discovery—that 
the world’s savior had come and gone—and in the 
process of his travels he created the new religion 
of “Christianity.” Within this new faith Mithras 
was fully assimilated into Jesus, who then wielded 
the life story, titles and characteristics once solely 
ascribed to the ancient Persian Son. His new titles 
included “One with the Father” and “the One and 
the Only Son of God.” 

Thanks to Saint Paul and his Christ Myth, the 
ancient Green Man received a new suit of clothes. 
As Jesus, the ancient Green Man could now begin 
his tenure as one of the most adored religious fig- 
ures the world has ever known. 
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ALURNALIA 


The December Festival of Joy and Merriment in Ancient Rome 


TEXT: JOANNA GILLAN 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE ROMAN GOLDEN AGE 


Saturnalia was celebrated in commemoration 
of the legendary Golden Age, a time in the past 
when, as Frazer wrote: 
“the earth brought forth abundantly: no sound of ; 
war or discord troubled the happy world: no bale- < 
ful love of lucre worked like poison in the blood of * 

' the industrious and contented peasantry. Slavery =, 

and private property were alike unknown: all 
men had all things in common.” 
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ELECTING THE “KING OF MISRULE’ AND GIFT GIVING 


A unique aspect of the Saturnalia festival was 
the temporary inversion of the social order. For 
example, slaves would be treated as equals in 
remembrance of the Golden.Age, when Slavery 
was not known. >. 

During Saturnalia, slaves were allowed to wear 
nice clothes, to sit at the head of the table, to 
gamble, and to have time off. They would also 
receive gifts from their Masters. 

Additionally, a ‘King of Misrule’ was selected in 


each household on this day, and Slaves were eli- — 
of Misrule’ would have ~ 
command the male hae: = caged birds, and food. 
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23) was known as the Sigillaria (which means the 
‘Day of Little Figurines’). Traditionally, people gave 
each other simple figurines made of wood, terra- 
cotta, or wax. 
The symbolism of these figurines, however, is 
unclear, even to the ancient Romans. One interpre- 
tation suggests these figurines were substitutes 
for the sacrificial victims once demanded by the 
cult of Saturn, whilst another has suggested that 
they were purely secular gifts. Over time, other 
gifts were also given, including, according to the 
poet Martial, writing-tablets, toothpicks, books, 
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THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTMAS SYMBOLS 


The Wreath 


The wreath is a powerful and ancient symbol of 
the unending cycle of life as well as victory and 
honor. Evergreen branches were crafted into 
wreaths by the Etruscans, Druids, Celts, and 
Romans during their winter solstice celebrations. 
Golden wreaths (or coronas) were worn by roy- 
alty and to commemorate the Roman gods, while 
laurel wreaths were used to crown victorious ath- 
letes at the original Olympic Games. 
By 1444, wreaths came to adorn 
the front doors of many homes 
across London at Christmas 
time and in the 16th cen- 
tury, the Lutherans in 
Germany associated the 
circular-shaped ever- 
green branches’ with 
God’s love, something 
said to have no begin- 
ning or end. 









Holly 


The Romans and the Celts believed that includ- 
ing beautiful green foliage in your home during 
wintertime and completing ceremonies with it 
would ensure the regrowth of vegetation outside 
in the spring. Holly was preferred by some for its 
shiny leaves and its ability to bear fruit in winter — 
aspects which made it seem almost magical. Holly 
syrup was used to cure coughs and holly leaves 
were hung over beds to encourage good 
dreams. Romans gifted the plant in 
their Saturnalia festivities. The 
early Christian church also used 
holly as a symbol of Christ’s 
crucifixion. One legend 
claims Christ’s crown of 
thorns was made out of 
holly. The story says holly 
berries were originally 
white but were stained 
red by Christ’s blood. 
The sharply pointed holly 
leaves became seen as 
symbols of the thorny crown 
and the red berries drops of 
Christ’s blood. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SATURNALIA ON CHRISTMAS 
TRADITIONS 


Saturnalia was a time for feasting, goodwill, gener- 
osity to the poor, decorating homes with wreaths 
and holly, and the exchange of gifts. It was also 
celebrated on December 25. This has, under- 
standably, led many scholars to conclude that 
the Christmas traditions we celebrate today are 
just a rehash of age-old pagan festivities. There is 
some truth to this, but the reality is.a little more 
complex. 

In the early days of Christianity, the church did not 
celebrate December 25 as the day that Jesus was 
born. That occurred several hundred years later - 
the earliest known reference to it commemorating 
Jesus’ birth is in the Roman Philocalian calendar of 
354 AD. Prior to that, his birth had been marked 
on at least three other dates: January 6, March 29, 
and sometime in June. 

When King Constantine converted to Christianity 
in the fourth century AD, he had quite a chal- 
lenge ahead of him with regards to converting an 
empire full of pagans. It was therefore decided 
to celebrate the birth of Jesus on a date that was 
already sacred according to pagan traditions. 
Saturnalia was clearly one such occasion. But 
there is a rival contender as the forerunner of 
Christmas: the festival of dies natalis solis invicti, 
the ‘birthday of the unconquered sun’. With its 
Origins in Persia from around the sixth century 
BC with the cult of Mithras, sol invicta came to 
be adopted by the Romans from the first to the 
fourth centuries AD after encountering the cult 
during military excursions. The birth of the Sun 
God Mithra was celebrated on December 25, with 
the renewal of the Sun God closely connected 
with the Winter solstice. 

Constantine, the first Christian emperor, was 
raised in this cult of the Unconquered Sun God, so 
in.an attempt to give the pagan holidays Christian 
Significance, it was simply decided that the birth- 
day of the Sun God would also be the birthday 
of the Son of God. The Catholic Encyclopaedia 
quotes an early Christian with saying, “O, how 
wonderfully acted Providence that on that day on 
which that Sun was born.... Christ should be born”. 
Over time,.as the Roman Empire Christianized, 
the traditions associated with both Saturnalia and 
the dies natalis solis invicti became absorbed into 
the celebrations of Christmas as many of us know 
them today. 


A Saturnalia Feast. 


Carole Raddato 
CC BY SA 2.0 
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THE RULES OF SATURNALIA AS DESCRIBED IN THE CRONOSOLON 


Lucian of Samosata (c. 125 AD — after 180 AD) was a Syrian satirist who produced more than 80 writings, 
largely in the form of critical and satirical essays on the intellectual life of his time. In his work The Cronosolon, 
we see a dialogue between Cronus (or Saturn) and his priest. 

In this ancient text, the priest sets out the laws and directions for Saturnalia: 


FIRST TABLE OF THE LAWS 


All business, be it public or private, is forbidden 
during the feast days, save such as tends to sport 
and solace and delight. Let none follow their avo- 
cations saving cooks and bakers. 

All men shall be equal, slave and free, rich and 
poor, one with another. 

Anger, resentment, threats, are contrary to law. 
During the feast days, no man shall be called to 
account of his stewardship. 

No man shall in these days count his money nor 
inspect his wardrobe, nor make an inventory. 
Athletic training shall cease. 

No discourse shall be either composed or deliv- 
ered, except it be witty and lusty, conducing to 
mirth and jollity. 


SECOND TABLE OF THE LAWS 


In good time against the feast every rich man shall 
inscribe in a table-book the names of his several 
friends, and shall provide money to a tithe of his 
yearly incomings, together with the superfluity of 
his raiment, and such ware as is too coarse for his 
own service, and a goodly quantity of silver ves- 
sels. These shall be all in readiness. 

On the eve of the feast the rich shall hold a puri- 
fication, and drive forth from their houses parsi- 
mony and avarice and covetousness and all other 
such leanings that dwell with the most of them. 
And their houses being purged they shall make 
offering to Zeus the Enricher, and to Hermes the 
Giver, and to Apollo the Generous. And at after- 
noon the table-book of their friends shall be read 
to them. 


Let it he their care above all to know in time the needs of every man, 
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Then shall they with their own hands allot to each 
friend his fitting share, and send it before set of 
sun. 

And the carriers shall be not more than three or 
four, the trustiest of a man’s servants, and well 
on in years. And let him write in a letter what is 
the gift, and its amount, that the carriers be not 
suspect to giver or receiver. And the said servants 
shall drink one cup each man, and depart, and ask 
no more. 

To such as have culture let all be sent in double 
measure; it is fitting that they have two portions. 

The message that goeth with a gift shall be mod- 
est and brief; let no man humble his friend, nor 
commend his own gift. 

Rich shall not send gifts to rich, nor entertain his 
peer at the feast. 

Of the things made ready for sending, none shall 
be reserved; let no man give and un-give. 

He that by absence missed his share of yester-year 
shall now receive that too. 

Let the rich discharge debts for their friends that 
are poor, and their rent if they owe and cannot 
pay it. 

Let it be their care above all to know in time the 
needs of every man. 

The receiver for his part should be not over-curi- 
ous, but 16account great whatsoever is sent him. 
Yet are a flask of wine, a hare, or a fat fowl, not 
to be held sufficient gifts; rather they bring the 


of good omen and festive humour, or a writing of 
~ his own after his ability; and the rich man shall re- 
ceive the same with aglad countenance, and take 
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LAWS OF THE BOARD 


The bath hour shall be noon, and before it nuts 
and draughts. 

Every man shall take place as chance may direct; 
dignities and birth and wealth shall give no prece- 
dence. 

All shall he served with the same wine; the rich 
host shall not say, For my colic, or for my megrims, 
| must drink the better. 

Every man’s portion of meat shall be alike. The at- 
tendants shall favor none, nor yet in their serving 
shall they be deaf to any, nor pass any by before 
his pleasure be known. They shall not set great 
portions before him, and small before him, nor 
give this one a dainty and that one refuse, but all 
shall be equal. 

Let the butler have a quick eye and ear for all from 
his point of vantage, and heed his master least. 
And be the cups large or small at choice. 

It shall be any man’s right to call a health; and let 
all drink to all if they will, when the host has set 
the wine a-going. But no man shall be bound to 
drink, if he be no strong toper. 

It shall not be free to any who will to bring an un- 
practised dancer or musician to the dinner. 

Let the limit to jesting be, that the feelings of none 
be wounded. 

The stake at draughts shall be nuts alone; if any 
play for money, he shall fast on the morrow. 
“When the rich man salt feast his slaves, let his 
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Please be our guide on the route from the ancient persona of a Shaman to our Jolly old Santa with his red 


ruddy cheeks and white beard. 


THINK | need to admit to playing a little fast 
and loose with the word ‘shaman’ here. 
Technically, ‘shaman’ is a Siberian term and 
refers to people who are able to access spiri- 
tual dimensions for the specific reason of bringing 
back gifts of information and healing for members 
of their tribe. Their work contrasts with the work 
of priests, who serve a functionary role in leading 
rituals. 
Now the word has become a sort of general 
description for all those who practice out-of-body 
journeys for the purpose of healing, wherever they 
live in the world. That means we have Peruvian 
shamans, American shamans, and European sha- 
mans. In the old days, those practitioners would 
not have recognized the title, but since this arti- 
cle was meant to be both informative and also a 
fun holiday piece, | felt it was appropriate to use 
the word in a general way. Besides, it gives me a 
chance to pay homage to a wonderful book by 
Tony van Renterghem called When Santa Was a 
Shaman. | read it every year during the holiday 
season. 
To answer your question, though, Santa looks the 
way he does today because he drank Coca-Cola. 


Clement C. Moore wrote his poem, A Visit From 
St Nicholas, back in 1823. In it, he described 
Santa as: “a right jolly old elf”. Forty years later, 
when Harper’s Magazine was planning their holi- 
day issue, they decided to use the poem, but the 
illustrator had absolutely no idea what ‘a right 
jolly old elf’ should look like. So, he contacted 
Thomas Nast, who was a German-born cartoon- 
ist, now generally considered to be the ‘Father’ of 
the American political cartoon. Nast was already 
famous for his political work, which positively 
punctured Representative ‘Boss’ Tweed and his 
whole Tammany Hall Democratic party machine. 
Nast, however, didn’t have the slightest idea what 
‘a right jolly old elf’ should look like either, so he 
drew up an illustration that was actually pretty 
frightening. His German background called up a 
kind of Bavarian gnome, who used to dress in half- 
tanned animal skins and scare naughty children 
out of their wits by threatening to beat them with 
a broomstick. 

People, especially children, loved the poem, but 
the caricature of Santa that accompanied it prob- 
ably wouldn’t have lasted had not the Coca-Cola 
company used what was considered to be a nar- 
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cotic in their famous soft drink. Because their 
formula back in those days featured purified 
cocaine hydrochloride, an addictive chemical 
which was isolated from coca leaves and used to 
treat a whole spectrum of illnesses, they were 
not allowed to market it to children. So, in 1931, 
when Coca-Cola decided to broaden their adver- 
tising to include young people, they needed a 
child-friendly image that wasn’t specifically aimed 
at kids. In other words, they could not show chil- 
dren drinking coke, but they could show the guy 
who (wink, wink) really delivered the kid’s toys 
on Christmas Eve. The result was “a right jolly old 
elf’ with a substantial girth, a grandfatherly smile, 
a bright red suit, a harmless demeanor that fea- 
tured a white beard and pinch-able 

ruddy cheeks fresh from the North i aS Bie 
Pole, and a kind of cuddly persona | ~~ iS ae 
that just invited kids to jump on his | 
lap and tell him what they wanted kev 
for Christmas. The advertisement 
went viral, in an early 1930s kind 
of way, and the rest is history. 

It was a character far removed 
from the 40,000-and-more-year- 
old wise man of the village whose 
job it was to tend the tree of fire 
at the time of the long darkness 
every year, but advertising will 
trump reality every time. 
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January 3, 1863 
cover of Harper’s 
Weekly, one of the 
first depictions of 
Santa Claus 








Can you tell us a bit more about the role of a Shaman in ancient societies? 


Shamanic practice is almost certainly the most 
ancient religious tradition of our species. It goes 
back at least as far as the Neolithic era, and maybe 
even farther than that. Shamans were usually 
men, but there are quite a few ancient societies 
that initiated women, especially cultures who 
valued pagan ‘wise women’. They were the most 
honored and respected women of their tribes. As 
a matter of fact, some ancient North American 
Plains Indian cultures considered the woman sha- 
man, especially those who lived in a man’s body, 
who were called Berdache by the French trap- 
pers who first encountered them, to be the most 
powerful of all, because she/he was able to travel 
between worlds of opposing genders, forces, and 
Spirits. 

Shamans were undoubtedly the most influential 
figures of their time, and tribal people turned 
to them in times of sickness, uncertainty, and 
instability. Using various techniques, including 
drumming, fasting, and hallucinogenic drugs, the 
shaman would travel out of body to the world of 
earth spirits below, and the light-world of Faery 
above. They could communicate with Earth 
energy, and the spirits they contacted often took 
the form of animals or animal-hybrid envoys. 

The core teaching of Shamanism is that there 
is more than one reality. The reality we inhabit 
consists of matter and extends to the end of the 
universe. You may travel, as has been reported by 
those who have experienced a typical out-of-body 
experience, to the farthest reaches of the cosmos, 
and even hold the universe in the palm of your 
hand, but you still have not left the ‘Middle World’. 
The Middle World is the world of the scientist. It 
consists of matter that can be measured. Michael 
Harner calls it ‘Ordinary Reality’. But shamans rec- 
ognize that territories exist across the fence, on 
the other side of physical matter, in what Harner 
calls ‘Non-Ordinary Reality’. Those realms are just 
as present here as they are there. _— 
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If Shamanism spawned a religion, it was proba- 
bly the religion we now call Animism. That is the 
belief that everything made of matter - rock, tree, 
and person - is ‘animated’ by spirit. It is alive, as 
opposed to what one of my shaman friends refers 
to as the ‘dead-stick philosophy’. 

Ordinary Reality, then, is what we experience in 
our day-to-day life. My wife, Barbara, calls it our 
‘Perception Realm’. But there are realms we can- 
not perceive with the five senses, even though we 
walk, run, and live amongst and in them. We have 
deduced the existence of these realms through 
the math of quantum physics, but we cannot 
experience them physically except in rare cases 
of splash-over that we often attribute to emo- 
tions, déja vu, or metaphysical enigmas. This is 
the country of Non-Ordinary Reality. In traditional 
Shamanism, then, there are worlds on both sides 
of our Perception Realm. 









The first is the Lower World, usually associated 
with animal spirits. This was probably the world 
experienced by the ancient shamans who went 
into the great caves of Europe and rendered, 
using vivid pigments, artistic images of the animal 
envoys they met there. 

The second is the Upper World, usually associated 
with images of fairies and angels found in mythol- 
ogies everywhere. In other words, it is associated 
with flight. These are the worlds the shaman visits 
when he or she goes on a ‘journey’. The purpose 
of these trips is not entertainment. Shamans did 
not undergo the rigors of out-of-body experience 
simply to bring back interesting tales. Their aim 
was to diagnose human suffering and pain, both 


physical and emotional. They would often use 
transforming fire and the ability of prophecy. It’s 
no accident that churches and synagogues today 
still light candles and pray. These are both ancient 
Shamanic practices that go back thousands of 
years. 

To put it simply, the shaman’s job, and privilege, 
was to serve as a Spiritual bridge between the 
world of nature and the world of spirit. The sha- 
man effected a change of consciousness, an ability 
to bypass the world of the five senses, which is 
essentially a world of illusion produced by sensory 
perception. The shaman was the one who was 
called to reveal true reality. 
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The word Shaman derives from the Siberian 
Tungusic People, who also bred reindeer. Is 
this where the story of Santa with his reindeer 
originated? 


Undoubtedly. The birthplace of the term ‘shaman 
also contributed to Santa’s mode of transportation. 
Santa may be in the Shamanic tradition, but so 
is Rudolph. He is guided by his ‘nose so bright’, 
another allusion to traversing murky, dark, win- 
ter landscapes guided by spirit light. Animals ‘see’ 
things with their noses that we can’t see with our 
eyes. They operate in the dark much better than 
we do. Our brain is good at translating optical 
images. Animal’s brains also translate olfactory 
images. Thus, Rudolph was a gifted reindeer who 
could ‘see’ with his nose. He was a creation of 
Robert Lewis May but achieved fame through 
another marketing campaign, this one sponsored 
by the Montgomery Ward department stores in 
1939. Johnny Marks, May’s brother-in-law, wrote 
the song, Rudolf the Red-Nosed Reindeer, based 
on Clement C. Moore’s A Visit From St Nicholas. 
The introductory verse refers back to the specific 
reindeer Moore made famous: “You know Dasher 
and Dancer and Prancer and Vixen, Comet and 
Cupid and Donner and Blitzen. But do you recall 
the most famous reindeer of all?” After Gene 
Autry’s version of the song hit the airwaves in 
1950, every kid in America would thereafter chime 
in, ‘Rudolph’! The popularity of that holiday song 
is surpassed only by Bing Crosby’s rendition of 
White Christmas. 





How would you link our habit of adorning the 
Christmas tree with electric lights to ancient 
Shamanic traditions? 


The most transforming discovery of the human 
race was the gift of fire, celebrated in myth and 
Oral tradition all around the world. When you 
are lost in the depths of a cold, dark night, fire is 
the single most important thing you need. Living 
out in the woods the way we do, | sometimes 
Voy ale(=1am-]elolUimmdal=m-lef-) el e-]e] (=m Le(a eshte] my el -1el (15 
that live here with us. How do deer, for instance, 
make it through long cold winter nights without a 
warm fire? They do, obviously. Very well, appar- 
ently, but | still feel they’re missing something. 
That feeling | have stems from my human-ness, 
and it’s one of the things that separates us from 
the animals who are our brothers and sisters. 
Thousands of years ago, our ancestors were even 
closer to them than we are today. 

So, it was the job of the tribal shaman to bring 
light into the darkness, and on the longest, 
darkest night of the year, the night of the win- 
ter solstice, the shaman, the holy man, would 
conduct the ceremonies that would ensure the 
return of the light. That is what separated us 
from the animals of the dark forest. The gods 
would be given gifts, which were placed on an 
evergreen tree. All other trees had lost their 
leaves. Only the evergreen could be trusted at 
this time of year, so it was the obvious favorite 
fo) i dal =i =xele 

Bushes of holly, ivy, and mistletoe, were also 
popular. They bore their red berries at pre- 
cisely the time of year when things were most 
in need of some brightening up. When the gifts 
were placed on the tree, it would be burned in 
the center of the village as a sacrificial offering. 
Later, when people began bringing holly and 
mistletoe, and finally whole evergreen trees, 
into their houses, they attached candles to the 
branches rather than setting the trees afire. That 
was the custom until not so long ago in most 
rural places. Electricity changed all that, thank 
goodness. But there’s something about turning 
off the house lights on Christmas Eve and seeing 
the ornaments and lights on the Christmas tree 
that brings a shamanic thrill toveven the most 
hardened Scrooges among us. It somehow cap- 
tures the magic that is so often missing from our 
modern lives. 


Why are evergreen trees deemed holy during 
Christmas time? 


They had the good luck not to lose their leaves 
every winter. They also retain their color and life 
when deciduous trees have gone ‘dead’. 

The German Christmas Tree song, O Tannenbaum, 
captures it beautifully: “Oh Christmas tree, Oh 
Christmas tree, how lovely are thy branches. 
Your boughs so green in summertime stay 
bravely green in wintertime. Oh Christmas tree, 
how lovely are thy branches”. 

We all need a little cheering up when things seem 
dead outside. 
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Does the Zoroastrian belief that fire is a symbol of divine light tie into the Shamanic fire practice? The smoke 
of the fire is supposed to carry the prayers of the faithful, and in Zoroastrian belief, one is not allowed to 
blow one’s breath on a holy fire. 


| think Zoroastrianism beliefs about fire must be 

directly related to Shamanic traditions. Neither LHe knows when 
tradition ‘worships’ fire, by any means. Instead, 

fire is a symbol of enlightenment. The word ‘light’ l if f A 

is the root of enlightenment, and fire brings light. 

So, they must be connected. aid VC CCl) A Or 
Zoroastrianism was the monotheistic tradition wa f Pf 
that influenced Judaism’s conversion to the belief ’ 

in a single God. Before their Babylonian captivity, God BY) & GOO 
when Jews were first exposed to Medo-Persian ; 

beliefs, Jewish psalms were full of references Ay io Pe 

such as: “our God is a great God above all gods.” for goo VVESS sakel 
That’s not monotheism. It’s just a way of saying: 

“our God is better than your god.” But after their 
return from captivity, Judaism became solidly 
monotheistic. 

In Zoroastrianism, a religion of duality, fire was a 
symbol of the high God, or at least the purity that 
the high God demanded. It featured a doctrine of 
good and evil - God and the devil. According to 
legend, Ahura Mazda, the creator God, gave the 
gift of fire at the beginning of time. Fire and water 
were the two great symbols of purity. Each was 
an agent of cleansing. | suppose if you're going to 
have fire around, especially indoors, it’s a good 
thing to have water as well. The two go hand in 
hand. But in Zoroastrian tradition, fire represented 
the ethical position inherent in good words, good 
thoughts, and good deeds. 

That’s pretty close to the Shamanic practice of 
purity. Santa, after all, as chief shaman, keeps a 
list on everyone’s actions. “He knows when you’ve 
been bad or good, so be good for goodness’ sake!” 
If you mess up, all you get is coal in your stocking. 
Coal is the burned-out fire that has gone dead. It 
no longer illuminates, unless it is relighted with 
the sacred flame. 

In the end, that illustrates the ethical component 
that forms the structure of all organized religions. 
The Founders were not that interested in rules, 
doctrines, and dogmas. They had experienced the 
sacred. They were set on fire, spiritually speaking, 
in the presence of the Holy. Most of their follow- 
ers never got that far. All they could do was build 
a response based on how to live a moral life. But 
you cannot legislate morality. That is why religions 
often strayed so far from the initial vision of their 
Founder. In many cases, the initial fire burned out 
and all that was left was a cold lump of coal. 





The celebration of Yule in Scandinavia predates the Christian holiday by thousands of years. How does 
our modern concept correspond with ancient traditions, from the Shamans to the old Viking Yule festival? 


The traditions are a lot closer than we usually 
stop to think about. You can see it especially in 
the music of the season. This year, listen to the 
songs you will hear on your favorite radio station’s 
playlist on Christmas day. You'll be surprised. 
Many of them are barely disguised celebrations 
of paganism. 

Take The Twelve Days of Christmas, for instance. 
The ancient Yuletide custom was to celebrate the 
season for 12 days, beginning on the evening of 
the winter solstice and continuing through the 
first day of the new year. The Christians changed 
that slightly. They began on the eve of Christ’s 
birth, which was set at December 25th, and con- 
tinued through the Feast of the Epiphany, which 
celebrated the visit of the Magi. But the holiday 
was essentially the same. Gifts were given each 
day. They might not have consisted of a partridge 
in a pear tree and five golden rings. That’s a totally 
different story. But you get the idea. 

Then there’s Deck the Hall With Boughs of 
Holly. That is when people would: “don their 
gay apparel” and “troll (sing) the ancient Yule- 
tide carol,’ accompanied by many fa-la-las. They 
would enjoy: “the blazing Yule before them” as 
they decorated their “halls with boughs of holly” 
and told “of Yule-tide treasures.” That song has 
nothing to do with Christmas and everything to 
do with the celebration of the Yuletide season in 
late December and early January. 

For a real shocker, though, how about Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing? There are many ancient tradi- 
tions that do not believe Eve was ‘tempted’ by the 
serpent in Eden. She was ‘enlightened’ by it. The 
serpent offered her both the knowledge of good 
and evil and the gift of immortality. In Christian 
tradition, those were ‘forbidden fruits’. So, in 
some Shamanic traditions, the serpent represents 
enlightenment. Shamans often interact with ser- 
pents on their spirit journeys. It’s a very common 
experience. Sometimes the serpents offer them 
wisdom. 


Some American Indian tribes of the south-west 
used to believe that if you killed a rattlesnake and 
hung it up in a tree for three days, you could bring 
life-giving rain to the earth. That mimics the basic 
tenet of the Christian religion. 

It’s a curious story that is presented in a straight- 
forward manner in the Bible. The author of the 
gospel of John does not try to hide anything. The 
serpent in the wilderness, placed on a pole to 
bring healing in Numbers, chapter 21, is Christ on 
the cross. There is no disguised meaning here. In 
John, chapter 3, Jesus comes right out and says 
it: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, so the Son of Man must be lifted up.” When 
Jesus hung on the cross he symbolically ‘shed’ 
his human skin in order to grow into spiritual, 
non-corporeal maturity. Three days later he rose 
from the dead as a new person, surrounded by 
shining beings of light. 

Jewish and Christian scholars alike recorded those 
tedious genealogies of both the Old and New 
Testaments because they wanted to prove that 
Jesus was related to Adam and Eve. He is even 
called: “The Second Adam.” With that in mind, 
consider the fourth verse of the well-known 
Christmas carol, Hark! The Herald Angels Sing: 
“Come, Desire of nations, come! Fix in us Thy hum- 
ble home. Rise, the woman’s conquering seed, 
bruise in us the serpent’s head. Adam’s likeness 
now efface, stamp thine image in its place. Second 
Adam from above, reinstate us in Thy love”. It is 
a classic acknowledgment, and repudiation, of 
ancient shamanic serpent worship. 

When the Vikings gathered in January to celebrate 
Jdl, or Yule, they feasted, sang, drank a lot of beer, 
and exchanged gifts. Remember that, when you 
celebrate Christmas this year. You’re continuing 
a very old pagan tradition. Drink up and join the 


party! 
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What is the relevance of the winter solstice to C 


traditions? 





The winter solstice traditions were _ firmly 
entrenched by the time Christmas came around. 
They varied from place to place, but they were 
not going away. When the Romans went about 
the task of making Christianity into the state reli- 
gion, they were smart enough to know that the 
people out in the boondocks were not going to 
give up a mythology that gave their lives mean- 
ing. So instead of outlawing every pagan practice, 
they just baptized them. They made them a part 
of Christmas. 

When a parish priest discovered that his congre- 
gation gathered around the village Yule fire to sing 
and dance every Solstice, the answer was simple. 
Move the birth of Jesus to December. The Bible 
never claims a winter birth for Christ. As a matter 
of fact, given that the shepherds were supposed 
to be: “out in their fields, abiding their sheep,” it 
was probably quite the opposite. But it made per- 
fect sense to have the Savior born at the time the 
people were already celebrating. 

And it wasn’t that hard to make the switch. 
Mithras was the Shamanic ‘Soldier’s God’ of the 
Roman legions, and he was born on the night of 
the Solstice. His worship celebrated a virgin birth, 
a last meal of bread and wine shared with his 
disciples, and a promise to return. Why not just 
superimpose one god on the other? 

We do the same thing today. If you receive 
Christmas cards from Christian friends this year, 
| can almost guarantee that one of them will pic- 
ture Santa kneeling at the crib of the baby Jesus. 
It is a classic superimposition of Christianity over 
Shamanism. It says that Santa may be a rock star, 
but Jesus is God. So, it’s still a very common way 
to combine religious belief systems while retain- 
ing a little of both. This has happened so often 
that today Christmas is much more Pagan than 
Christian, but no one thinks much about it. A lot 
of atheists celebrate Christmas; it is too much fun 
to ignore. 
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Okay, here we go. This will really take us out there, 
but it is time to talk about the science behind 
Santa the Shaman. Stick with me. 

Ervin Lazlo, combining math, science, religion, 
and the tools of both the physicist and philoso- 
pher, describes a field consisting of what he calls 
‘in-formation’. By that, he means a field that is in 
the process of being ‘formed’ as it catalogs our 
experience. It is a place, for lack of a better word, 
from which all energy comes into existence and to 
which all matter eventually returns. 

Both Albert Einstein and Stephen Hawking felt 
the need to employ religious language when they 
referred to this field as the ‘mind of God’. It is 
both the originator and receiver of particles that 
spring into existence from ‘nowhere’ and go back 
to ‘somewhere’ just as quickly, passing through 
the newly discovered Higgs Field, the field that 
enables energy to take on mass and collapse into 
matter. Lazlo, too, utilizes religious language. But 
he borrows from the ancient, spiritual, language 
of Sanskrit when he calls it Akasha. 

Akasha means ‘space’. According to Lazlo, the 
Akashic Field is a ‘quantum vacuum’ that supports 
not only fundamental energy but, more import- 
ant still, also the bits of information that manifest 
themselves in what we call material objects. 
And he goes further than that. He believes the 
Akashic Field supports not only this universe but 
all universes, past and present, discovered and 
undiscovered. In other words, he is talking about 
a field that supports the Multiverse. 

Akasha is thus the mysterious realm from which 
everything originates - an infinite wave of 
potential awaiting incarnation in matter. Every 
symphony Mozart wrote, every painting Da Vinci 
created, every possible outcome to any 
choice you ever made, every idea 
you ever had - all existed in 
potential in Akasha. When 
Mozart, Da Vinci, or 
you, plucked an idea 
out of Akasha, it was 
given life through 
your intention. 
Akasha is the 
home of the 
Muse, but 
much, much 

















more. It is the Source, the Ground of Being. In 
short, it is Consciousness itself. 
In the world of quantum physics, nothing comes 
into existence until someone measures it. A wave 
of potential does not collapse into matter until we 
give it our attention. That describes Akasha. There, 
everything exists in potential, but it manifests 
itself only when we choose to collapse it into our 
existence. According to a popular theory put forth 
by Hugh Everett way back in 1951, the moment 
you choose a particular manifestation, thereby 
bringing it into our universe, another ‘you’ some- 
where in the infinite Multiverse chooses another 
possible manifestation, until all potential possibil- 
ities are manifested somewhere, somehow. 
This is difficult stuff. But remember that these 
theories do not come from mystics and those who 
study metaphysics. They arise out of the complex 
mathematics of theoretical physicists. You do not 
even have to read exotic ancient texts or modern 
textbooks about quantum physics to learn about 
them. Just turn on Through the Wormhole with 
Morgan Freeman or some other contemporary 
program on the Science Channel. 
If you are skeptical about all this, | understand. 
Most days, | am, too. But here’s how it relates to 
shamanic experience. 
Here in space and time we are dependent on our 
five senses. They have become a part of our real- 
ity. They have even shaped how we think about 
our existence. Most of us cannot imagine a reality 
that does not conform to our sensory perceptions. 
To us earthbound folks, these senses have proved 
very reliable. But they do not work out there in 
the Field of Akasha where shamans roam. Since 
Santa is a shaman, he has learned the tricks of 
the trade and is able to bypass sensory per- 
ception, step out of both space and 
time, and, through the marvels of 
entanglement, operate in all 
places at once and be home 
by morning. In doing so, 
he spreads healing of 
soul and spirit to his 
‘tribe’, which is the 
entire human race. 
He is thus a vehicle 
of transformation 
and magic. 








So, do | believe in Santa Claus? You bet | do! If you 
do not believe, just look around at the happy faces 
of true believers on the morning of December 
25th. They believe the magic because they have 
seen it in action. 

If you have trouble with this, let me illustrate with 
a three-stage human development matrix that | 
like to call A / B/ A1. | use this a lot whenever | 
give talks about spiritual growth, and | always use 
a belief in Santa Claus as a point of reference. 

In Stage A, we, as children, exhibit a blind belief 
in a man with a red suit and white beard who 
comes down the chimney to bring us presents on 
Christmas Eve. We are convinced he knows when 
we are good and bad and is keeping a record, so 
we try our darnedest to: “be good, for goodness’ 
sake.” 

We interpret the Christmas myth in a very literal 
sense. There is a real workshop at the North Pole, 
a real Rudolph, a real sleigh, and a real Santa. A 
large conspiracy - consisting of television shows, 
an adult population that participates in the ruse, 
peer pressure at school, and our social network 
- convinces us the myth is true. So, we believe, 
even if each passing year finds us asking more 
questions. 

There comes a time, however, when agnosticism 
rears its ugly head and we enter into a difficult 
transition period. Facts cannot be denied. Soon 
we evolve into Santa Claus skeptics. We slowly 
enter Stage B. We are tolerant of the poor, uned- 
ucated, simple kids who are not as mature as 
we are, but we secretly pity them and consider 
ourselves their intellectual superiors. We do not 
waste time with many of the rituals and myths. 
No more milk and cookies on Christmas Eve. After 
all, it is only Dad who shows up. We do not write 
the traditional letter to Santa. There are better 
ways to manipulate the real providers. We might 
be a little bitter, but we are certainly more savvy, 
more sophisticated. 

We have now evolved into Santa Claus atheists 
who tolerate the system because it serves as a 
crutch to those we consider to be less mature 
than ourselves. On the other hand, there is still 
something in it for us, and we want it to be there 
when we need it. After all, among other things, it 
gives us legal holidays. So, we outwardly play the 
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With time and providence, however, something 
wonderful begins to happen. We once again find 
Santa Claus religion. We become believers again. 
Not in a literal sense, of course. We know there 
is no workshop at the North Pole. But the myth 
becomes a metaphor for something that is very 
real. We call it the Spirit of Christmas or some 
such thing. We say wholeheartedly: “Yes, Virginia, 
there is a Santa Claus!” We come to understand its 
importance. We feel, probably without being able 
to explain why, the significance of what Christmas 
is all about. The season takes on a new meaning. 
We enter what | call Stage A1 faith - faith that is 
based upon an adult understanding of the old way 
of interpreting the facts. The Christmas tradition 
is seen to be significant not for what it tells us 
about Santa Claus, but for what it tells us about 
the nature of humanity - about love, compassion, 
and wonder. The importance now lies in the truth 
behind the story, the reality to which the story 
points. 

This, | think, is the true gift of Santa Claus. It spans 
time and space, religion and mythology. It is big- 
ger than custom. And, if we let it, it might even 
light up the darkness a little. m 
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YING on the banks of the River Waveney 

in Norfolk is the village of Brockdish. To- 

day, one of the oldest buildings in the vil- 

lage is Brockdish Hall, which dates back 
to 1634. This ‘newer’ building stands next to the 
moated site of the long-demolished Old Hall, one 
of the locations for the story of... 


The Mistletoe Bride 


According to the legend, during a Christmas sea- 
son, the Old Hall was decorated with boughs of 
mistletoe and holly, and a party was in full swing, 
not only to celebrate the festive season but also 
the wedding of the lord of the manor’s daughter. 
At some point in the evening, the bride grew tired 
of dancing and suggested the guests play hide- 
and-seek. Knowing the house so well, the bride 
headed off to an attic room and hid herself in a 
large wooden storage chest. 

Elsewhere in the house, the game of hide-and- 
seek drew to a close with everyone discovered — 
except the bride. A search began both inside the 
manor and outside in the grounds. It continued 
with increasing desperation throughout the night 
and the following day, but no trace of the bride 
could be found. Had she met with an accident — or 
perhaps had second thoughts about her marriage 
and run away? 

Days turned into weeks, into months and into 
years, but no sign was ever found of the missing 
bride. Her father died of a broken heart and the 
groom went mad with grief or, depending upon 
the version of the story being told, went off to 
war and died in battle. Eventually, the family line 
became extinct, the Old Hall was sold, and it was 
only then that the mystery was solved. 








YORKSHIRE'S WEIRD WOLDS 
By Charles Christian 


There is a much darker side to 
Yorkshire. Charles Christian calls 
it the Wold Newton Triangle, 
where rather odd events have 
occurred, unmatched anywhere 
else in Britain. You will meet 
werewolves, zombies, vampires, 
green skinned fairy folk, headless 
ghosts, screaming skulls, ancient 
warlords, valiant sea captains bat- 
tling to the death as volley after 
volley of cannon fire rake their 
warships’ decks, miracle-work- 
ing priests, very eccentric gentry, 
disappearing rivers, a good Queen and an avaricious Queen, 
a black skeleton, a Parkin-eating dragon, sea serpents, turkeys 
galore, England’s oldest buildings, shape shifters, enchanted 
wells, giant monoliths and a grid of ley lines, as well as a sur- 
prising number of Quite Interesting Facts. 
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While clearing out the building, the new owners found an old, locked chest in an attic 
room. Breaking it open, inside they found a moldering skeleton, still clad in the tattered 
remnants of a bridal gown with a gold wedding ring upon a bony finger. The poor bride had 
hidden in the chest but then found herself entombed alive when the lock snapped shut! 


THEY FOUND A MOLDERING ¥ a 
SKELETON, STILLCLADIN % 
THE TATTERED REMNANTS | 
OF A BRIDAL GOWN 
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Along with Brockdish Old Hall, Shapwick in Som- 
erset, and both Bramshill House and Marwell Old 
Hall in Hampshire, all claim to be the location 
of the ‘real’ Mistletoe Bride. While it is possible 
these legends are based on actual incidents, the 
stories are so similar that a more likely explana- 
tion would be that this qualifies as what we would 
now call an urban myth, based upon misinterpret- 
ed or misunderstood historical events. 

These include: the discovery of human bones 
in unexpected places; a cryptic inscription on a 
tomb, such as a grave at Shapwick describing a lo- 
cal heiress as: 

Taken away by a sudden and untimely fate at the 
very time of the marriage celebrations; 

and the existence of the actual chest in which the 
bride is said to have died, at both Marwell and 
Bramshill. 

These large chests were once standard pieces of 
domestic storage and rambling country houses 
might contain many old ‘bridal chests’ (complete 
with the bride’s initials and wedding date) that 
once held the clothing and linen that accompa- 
nied her when she moved into her new home. 
Finally, a popular parlor and musical hall ballad 
during the Victorian and Edwardian eras, partic- 
ularly at Christmastide, was Thomas Bayly’s melo- 
dramatic The Mistletoe Bough, with its increasing- 
ly mournful refrain of: 

Oh, the mistletoe bough. Oh, the mistletoe bough. 
By coincidence, it was only after this song became 
popular, in the first quarter of the 19th century, 
that we first hear of old houses being claimed as 
the location for the events in the song. So, was 
this art imitating life, or life imitating art? 


Photo of the postern 
gate at Bramshill House, 


1899. 
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The Mistletoe Bough 


by Thomas Haynes Bayly (1797 - 1839) 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall. 
The Baron's retainers were blithe and gay, 
Keeping the Christmas holiday. 








The Baron beheld with a father’s pride 
His beautiful child, Lord Lovell’s bride. 
And she, with her bright eyes seemed to be 
The star of that goodly company. 








Oh, the mistletoe bough. 
Oh, the mistletoe bough. 








“I’m weary of dancing, now,” she cried; 
“Here, tarry a moment, I'll hide, I'll hide, 
And, Lovell, be sure you're the first to trace 
The clue to my secret hiding place.” 







Away she ran, and her friends began 

Each tower to search and each nook to scan. 
And young Lovell cried, “Oh, where do you hide? 
I’m lonesome without you, my own fair bride.” 







Oh, the mistletoe bough. 
Oh, the mistletoe bough. 
















- 


They sought her that night, they sought her next day, 
They sought her in vain when a week passed away. 
In the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 
Young Lovell sought wildly, but found her not. 


The years passed by and their brief at last 
Was told as a sorrowful tale long past. Sone” cs 
When Lovell appeared, all the children cried, de 
“See the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 


Oh, the mistletoe bough. 
Oh, the mistletoe bough. 


At length, an old chest that had long laid hid 
Was found in the castle; they raised the lid. 
A skeleton form lay mouldering there 7 ims 
In the bridal wreath of that lady fair. et. 


How sad the day when in sportive jest 

She hid from her lord in the old oak chest, 

It closed with a spring and a dreadful doom, 
And the bride lay clasped in a living tomb. an 






Oh, the mistletoe bough. : Po 
Oh, the mistletoe bough. : 
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Being a morality tale, the story went on to de- 
scribe the divine retribution that befell the wicked 
uncle. This included: his barns burning down, his 
crops failing, his cattle dying, and his own children 
drowning at sea on a journey to Portugal before 
the uncle himself was declared bankrupt and died 
in a debtors’ prison. 

It is a grim story and Millington’s tale continued 
to circulate over the next couple of centuries, go- 
ing on to be adapted for the stage in 1793 and 
in 1827, rewritten as a pantomime. Curiously, for 
the first few years of being performed as a panto- 
mime, the story retained its tragic ending — light- 
ened only by the spirits of the children being re- 
united with their parents in heaven. 


However, in 1867 the pantomime version was giv- 
en a drastic rewrite, with the second half of the 
show opening with the Babes (sometimes called 
Dot and Trot) being rescued from their fate by 
none other than Robin Hood and his Merry Men, 
complete with Maid Marion becoming their god- 
mother. This is broadly the version performed to- 
day, with the wicked uncle sometimes depicted 
as the Sheriff of Nottingham, and the whole show 
climaxing with the defeat of the uncle/sheriff and 
the children restored to their rightful inheritance. 
But where did Thomas Millington draw his inspi- 
ration in 1595? The most likely suggestion is the 
story is based upon a true event that took place at 
Griston Hall, near Watton (just over 20 miles away 
from Norwich) some 30 years earlier. 
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In 1562, Thomas de Grey died, leaving his home 
Griston Hall, its estates, and all its incomes to his 
seven-year-old son Thomas Jnr. Because he was 
so young, the boy was made a Ward of Court and 
a Marriage was arranged with another child, Eliza- 
beth Drury. (Such arrangements were not unusual 
in Elizabethan England but were primarily to pro- 
tect property interests and had nothing to do with 
romance.) However, it was also part of the will 
that should Thomas die before reaching majority 
or adulthood, the entire inheritance would pass 
to his uncle Robert de Grey. 

Four years later, in 1566, the uncle sent young 
Thomas away to visit his stepmother (his late fa- 
ther’s second wife) but, while there or en route, 
Thomas mysteriously died and Robert inherited 
the estate. 

There were soon rumors Thomas had been mur- 
dered on his uncle’s orders while traveling through 
nearby Wayland Wood. Robert did not help his 
cause by attempting to seize the ‘dower funds’ 
(the money provided for a bride should the hus- 
band die before her) promised to Elizabeth Drury. 
The Drury family fought back in court and for the 
rest of his life Robert de Grey faced legal problems. 
He was later fined and imprisoned in Norwich 
for recusancy (failing to attend Anglican church 
services) and is said to have died disgraced and 
bankrupt. In a further similarity to Millington’s 
Original tale, Robert’s own sons never returned 
from a military expedition to Portugal in 1588. It 
has even been suggested the story about robins 
burying the children may have been an allusion to 
Robert robbing his nephew and covering up the 
evidence! 


THERE WERE SOON RUMORS THOMAS HAD BEEN 
MURDERED ON HIS UNCLE’S ORDERS WHILE 
TRAVELING THROUGH NEARBY WAYLAND WOOD. 


Whatever the truth of the story, this part of Nor- 
folk is now firmly Babes in the Wood territory. 
There was an old oak tree in Wayland Wood that, 
until it was destroyed by lightning in 1879, be- 
came a tourist attraction because it was reputed 
to be where the Babes sheltered on the night they 
died. You could even buy souvenir postcards of 
Griston Hall with it clearly identified as ‘the Wick- 
ed Uncle’s House’. And even today the village of 
Griston and the town of Watton feature the Babes 
on their civic signs. 

Sadly, the spookiest legend: that Wayland Wood 
derives its name from ‘Wailing Wood’ because it 
is haunted by the ghostly sound of children sob- 
bing — is without foundation, for as long ago as 
the Domesday Book in 1086, these woodlands 
was Called ‘Wane-lone’. = 
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The Fearsome Legend of Krampus, 
Christmas Punisher 


TEXT: LIZ LEAFLOOR 
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N ancient times, a dark, hairy, horned beast 
was Said to show up at the door to beat chil- 
dren and carry them off in his sharp claws. 
The Krampus could be heard in the night by 
the sound of his echoing cloven hooves and his 
rattling iron chains. The strangest part was that he 
was in league with Santa Claus. 
The unnerving beast was no demon, however. He 
was the mythical Krampus, companion to Saint 
Nicholas (known as Santa Claus, Father Christmas, 
Kris Kringle, etc.) While Saint Nicholas now has the 
reputation of loving all children and visiting them 
at Christmas time, judging their character and giv- 
ing gifts to the ‘nice’ ones and lumps of coal to 
the ‘naughty’ ones, Krampus plays the dangerous 
sidekick. 
It is believed that the long-horned, shaggy, goat- 
like monster with a long, angry face and lolling, 
forked tongue would visit the home of misbehav- 
ing children to punish them. It was believed he 
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. would give beatings and kidnap the kids, bringing 
them down to his underworld lair to live for a year. 
= According to the centuries-old legends, if a child 


misbehaved, Saint Nicholas, in his omniscience, 
would know and send his associate, Krampus. It 
was Said this dark partner with a serpentine tail 
would turn up to the house during the Christmas 
season to punish the wicked child. He would beat 
him with a bundle of birch sticks, whip them with 
horsehair, and throw him into a sack or wicker 
basket to take him down to Hell for a year. 

If being good for Santa wasn’t enough for a 
delinquent, Krampus’ reputation and fearsome 
appearance terrified children into behaving. As 
such, it was a useful tale told to children to scare 
them into goodness. 





THE MYTHOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF KRAMPUS 


Historians remain unsure as to the exact 
origins of the Krampus figure in folk- 

lore, but it is believed that like Santa, 
Krampus predates Christianity, stem- 

ming from Norse and Alpine traditions 

and Germanic paganism. Like many 
legendary characters, including St. 
Nicholas himself, Krampus’ image 

has evolved over time and throughout 
regions, but Krampus represented a bal- 
ance of light and dark, providing a harmony 
between good and evil. 

On Krampus Night, or Krampusnacht, the eve of 
December 5, German children took care to not 
attract the attention of the intimidating beast, in 
hopes that St. Nicholas would bring presents on 
Nikolaustag, December 6. 

Krampus is believed to be the son of goddess Hel 
in Norse mythology. Hel was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Loki and ruler of Helheim (the Norse realm 
of the dead). She was a fearsome figure, her 
upper body that of a living woman, the lower half, 
that of a corpse. To her are sent those who died in 
disgrace or carried out misdeeds in life. 

Hel condemned Krampus to live in Niflheim, one 
of the Nine Worlds of Norse mythology and the 
homeland of primordial darkness, cold, mist, and 
ice. But once a year, it is believed that Krampus, 





whose name derives from the German 
word krampen (‘claw’), makes his way 
out of Niflheim in search of disobedi- 
ent children. 
Like many of our modern-day festi- 
vals and celebrations, however, there 
is rarely a single origin but rather a 
merging of ideas and traditions from 
different cultures and across different 
ages. Some historians, therefore, point to 
Holler, also known as Ewicher Yeeger (‘Eternal 
Hunter’), as another figure that may have influ- 
enced the formation of the character we know 
today as Krampus. Holler was god of death, dis- 
ease, and devastation and, like Krampus, was a 
punisher and a wild, primal beast. 
The pagan Norse figure of the Yule Goat, a figure 
associated with the marking of the Winter Solstice, 
may have also played a role in the formation of 
the Krampus legend. Similar to Krampus, the Yule 
Goat’s hideous appearance terrified children into 
properly honoring the traditions of Yuletide. 
The myth of Krampus can be found in the Alpine 
regions of Austria, Germany, Hungary, Slovenia, 
and the Czech Republic, and the legend has gained 
long legs, reaching across Europe and around the 
world. 





VOLUSPA: THE WISE-WOMAN’S PROPHECY 


Voluspa is the first and best-known poem of the Poetic Edda, a collection of Old 
Norse anonymous poems composed between 800 and 1100 AD. Believed to have 
been written in the 10th century by a pagan Icelander, it is one of the most import- 
ant primary sources for the study of Norse mythology. 

Stanzas 38-39 describe the home of the dead in the land of the goddess Hel, where 
the wicked undergo torture, while stanzas 40 and 41 begin the account of a final 
struggle between good and evil. In stanza 42, Eggther is a giant who is the watchman 
of all giants, while Fjalar is the cock whose crowing wakes the giants for the final 
struggle. Finally, in 43, a rust-red bird wakes the people of goddess Hel’s domain. 


38. A hall I saw, | far from the sun, 

On Nastrond it stands, | and the doors face north, 
Venom drops | through the smoke-vent down, 
For around the walls | do serpents wind. 








39. I saw there wading | through rivers wild 
Treacherous men | and murderers too, 

And workers of ill | with the wives of men; 
There Nithhogg sucked | the blood of the slain, 


And the wolf tore men; | would you know yet more? 





40. The giantess old | in Ironwood sat, 

In the east, and bore | the brood of Fenrir; 
Among these one | in monster’s guise 
Was soon to steal | the sun from the sky. 


41. There feeds he full | on the flesh of the dead, 
And the home of the gods | he reddens with gore; 
Dark grows the sun, | and in summer soon 

Come mighty storms: | would you know yet more? 








42. On a hill there sat, | and smote on his harp, 
Eggther the joyous, | the giants’ warder; 

Above him the cock | in the bird-wood crowed, 
Fair and red | did Fjalar stand. 





43. Then to the gods | crowed Gollinkambi, 
He wakes the heroes | in Othin’s hall; 
And beneath the earth | does another crow, 
The rust-red bird | at the bars of Hel. 


The Poetic Edda, translated by Henry Adams Bellows, [1936]. 
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THE RISE OF THE CHRISTMAS DEVIL 


By the 12th century, the Catholic Church began 
its work to try to stamp out this pagan devil. 
Christians were fairly successful at banishing the 
Krampus until he reemerged in a 19th century fit 
of consumerism. 

Manufacturers started to commercialize Krampus 
in the 1800s, when the Austrian government 
relinquished control over the nation’s postcard 
production, causing the industry to flourish. 
Families began to exchange colorful greeting 
cards, called Krampuskarten, featuring the some- 
times silly, sometimes sinister Krampus. There 
was also a Significant revival of Krampus festivals. 
On Krampusnacht, Krampus commonly accompa- 
nies St. Nicholas to homes and businesses where 
St. Nicholas will give out gifts, and Krampus will 
hand out coal and birch stick bundles. 

Many cities and towns, in keeping with old tra- 
dition, run a popular Krampuslauf, a sizeable 
gathering of revelers (largely fortified by alcoholic 
schnapps) dressed in Krampus costume to chase 
people through the streets. More than 1200 
Austrians gather in Schladming, Styria each year 
to dress up as Krampus, swatting passers-by with 
sticks and loudly ringing cowbells. Birch sticks are 
painted gold and displayed to remind of his arrival. 
It is good to remember that Krampus, while 
appearing to be a demon, is not the anti-Santa. 
Since ancient times he has worked alongside Santa 
to ensure that people had respect, behaved, and 
were good to each other... in his own unorthodox 
way! m 
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HE subtitle of the book ‘The Mystical 
Discourses Spoken by Jesus of Nazareth 
to his Inner Circle of disciples on the 
Mount of Olives’ prepares one for the 
contents of the book. It is not a book about Jesus’ 
life on earth, and a reader expecting information 
on his ‘lost years’ from boyhood to adulthood, 
or his whereabouts after his resurrection, will be 
disappointed. 
‘Path of Light’ is a translation by author Christian 
O’ Brien of the Askew and Bruce codices — sec- 
ond century AD Egyptian Coptic copies of original 
documents recording the spoken words of Jesus, 
as recorded by Matthew, Phillip, and Thomas. The 
Bruce Codex came to light in 1769 and the Askew 
Codex in 1771. 
This is esoteric knowledge, known as Sant Mat — 
the Teaching of the Saints — and reveals the real 
substance of Jesus’ teachings. Shortly after his 
crucifixion, on the Mount of Olives, Jesus, as a 
Living Master of Surat Shabd Yoga, is instructing 
his disciples — including Mary Magdalene, Mother 
Mary, and Salome — on the initiations of the soul 
and the 24 realms of the Afterlife. He gives a 
description of these planes, the hierarchy of rulers; 
Archons, Strong Ones, Aeons, Archangels, Angels 
and Deacons, Rescuers, Watchers (Sentinels), The 
Maiden of the Light and finally the Ineffable One 


‘Path of Light’ by Christian O’Brien 
is available in hard copy and ebook 
at www.GoldenAgeProject.org.uk 
administrated by Edmund Marriage 
and the Patrick Foundation. 


(whom we would know as God). Jesus also dis- 
cusses the punishment and purification of souls 
and the hierarchy of the so-called ‘fallen angels’. 
Of particular interest to this reader were the 
references to incarnation and the preparation of 
the souls to be born and what happens to the 
soul when it leaves the body. 

Jesus did not write the Bible, and until we dis- 
cover anything else, these codices are the closest 
we are going to get to his real words and teach- 
ings. O’Brien explains in the book (Chapter 3, 
p69) that: 

“The use of Phillip, Matthew, and Thomas as 
scribal witnesses to his teachings on the Mount 
of Olives would have been accepted as proof of 
authenticity among early Gnostic readers and 
gives credence to the claim that these Discourses 
are the true Gnostic New Testament recorded 
some six decades before the first Synoptic Gospel. 
The fierce opposition to the Mystical Gnostic 
Teachings in about the penultimate decade of 
the second century AD led by Bishop Irenaeus of 
Lyons in Gaul, led to the ultimate suppression of 
this important record.” 

Thanks to O’Brien’s scholarly secular translation, 
this knowledge is now available to all who are 
seeking the truth and not just accepting the Bible 
as the know-all-and-end-all. 
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BUGS 


Ayurvedic Assistance Against the Common Cold and Flu 





TEXT: ALICIA MCDERMOTT 
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OLD and flu season is upon us again. 
Unfortunately, it is nothing new; since 
ancient times people have had to deal 
with runny and stuffy noses, coughs, 
body aches, chills, and all the other un- 





pleasantness that accompanies being bitten by a Snehana includes external oil 
“winter bug”. While there is no cure for the com- massage to nourish the nervous 
mon cold, there are ways to make the symptoms system, while svedana is the 

a little more manageable and many of them are applying of hot steam to flush 


out toxins. | Wellcome Images 
CC BY 4.0 


based on traditional home remedies. 

Ayurvedic medicine is one of the oldest tradition- 
al medicines in the world. It originated in India 
more than 3,000 years ago and continues to be 
used around the world today. This system—which 
means “science of life” in Sanskrit, could be seen 
as an operating manual for the interconnected 
body, mind, and spirit. Herbal compounds, spe- 
cial diets, exercises, and lifestyle practices unite 
to create an alternative or complement to main- 
stream medical care. 


Ayurvedic medicine is one 
of the oldest tradition- 
al medicines in 
the world. 9t 
origina ted 
in India 
more than 
2,000 
years 
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rhe Great Trio ogy 


The word Ayu rveda m at ay @ Fpaislated from Sanskrit as’ “the Se be life.” Many 
Ayurvedic practices predate written records and were passed down orally from master to stu- 
dent. The earliest written records of Ayurvedic medicine can be found in the sacred historical 
texts. known as the Vedas. The ‘original texts’ of Ayurvedic medicine, however, are thought 
to be the Charaka Samhita and the Sushruta Samhita, both a which are believed | by some toe 
~ date as far back as the 11th century BC. << . ae . 
Another important text for our current understanding of AgoAedie ‘nHliChie is the Ashtangi 
y/ Hridaya. Together, these three ancient texts are known as the Brhat Trayi or “Great Triad =" 


ae” f ogy, and it is from them that the basic principles and theories of modern Ayurvedic medicine 
a Tn} are derived. 
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Even today, the majority of India’s population 


continues to practice some aspects of Ayurvedic ea 
medicine, usually in conjunction with Western "7 
medicine. Several studies have been conducted 3 


over the years on the effectiveness of various 
Ayurvedic treatments; some of the results have 
been very promising and positive. 

Ayurvedic practitioners say that every person has 
their own prakruti (constitution), which is com- 
prised of a balance of the three doshas (vital en- 
ergies): vata (air), pitta (fire), and kapha (water). 
When there is an imbalance between the doshas, 
psychological or physiological illnesses may occur. 
Colds, mucus, and congestion are often linked 
with an unbalanced kapha, so Ayurvedic medi- 
cine suggests an increase in pitta through the con- 
sumption of ‘hot’ foods such as ginger. 

Here are three simple Ayurvedic recipes that have 
been used over the centuries to help manage 
common cold symptoms such as a stuffy or run- 
ny nose, headache, sore throat, chest congestion, 
body pain, fatigue, etc. 

Ginger, honey, eucalyptus and the use of nasal ir- 
rigation have all seen some support by scientific 
studies. 
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These three ingredients are popular for treating 
the symptoms of a cold, flu, or sinus infection. 
Ginger is a pungent flavor and increases ‘heat’ in 
the body (increasing the circulation of blood and 
breath). It is also an antiviral, anti-inflammatory, 
aids digestion, and is effective against the hu- 
man respiratory syncytial virus. Ginger will help 
beat the chills and also soothe an upset stomach. 
Honey is an antibacterial, antioxidant, antitumor, 
anti-inflammatory, and antiviral. It soothes a sore 
throat, is a natural expectorant and, along with 
lemon, it thins mucus and decongests. Lemon is 
also an antiseptic, aids digestion, and is a source 






% inch Fresh Ginger Root 
1 tsp Honey 
% Lemon | 
1 Cup Water 


Method 


Put the water ina pot and turn the stove o 7 
heat. | 





and pourthe water into a mug: 
Add the honey and squeeze in theslemon juice. 
You can drink this tea a few times a day if you like. 





E THROAT AND SUPPRESS DRY COUGHS 


of calcium, magnesium, vitamin C, and bioflavo- 
noids. Combined, these ingredients make a pow- 
erful bug-busting, yet soothing on the throat, hot 
drink that people have been using throughout the 
ages to take away aches, pains, indigestion, and 
even breathe a little better. 

*Note* Honey should not be consumed by children 
under 12 months old. Ayurvedic physicians also 
recommend avoiding ginger if you take any an- 
ticoagulant medications such as aspirin because 
they’re both blood thinners. Please remember 
that a ‘productive cough’ (one producing mucus) 
should not be suppressed. 















A Saline Solution 


FOR NASAL DECONGESTION AND CLEANSING 


Neti pots have been used in Ayurvedic medi- 
cine for thousands of years to flush out the na- 
Sal cavity, loosen mucus, and remove toxins from 
the body. Some say rinsing the nasal cavity with 
a saline solution can even help prevent colds by 
flushing the rhinovirus out of the nostrils. People 
also commonly use nasal irrigation to stop allergy 
symptoms. 

To use your saline nasal irrigation solution you'll 
need a medical bulb syringe, squeeze bottle, or 
nasal cleansing pot (such as a Neti Pot) as well as 
some tissues and a sink. The sensation of pour- 
ing water through your nasal passages may feel 
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Ingredien ty 


1 Cup Sterile Warm Water (distilled and sterile) 
1/4 to 1/2 tsp Non-iodized Salt (such as rock salt 
or sea Salt) 

1/4 to 1/2 tsp Baking Soda (if desired) 


Method 


Put the warm water in your chosen recipient (bot- 
tle, Neti Pot, or syringe). 

Dissolve the salt and baking soda in the water. 
Check the water temperature is comfortable. 
Take the mixture with you to a sink and lean over 
it. Tilt your head to one side at a 45-degree angle. 
Open your mouth and breathe only through your 
mouth throughout the cleansing. 

Slowly pour the water into one nostril- it will come 
out of your other nostril. 

Once you have used half of the solution, gently 
blow your nose and then change sides to pour 
the solution through your other nostril. Be careful 
you do not tilt your head back or you may swallow 
some of the solution (which won’t hurt you but is 
unpleasant.) 

After you have finished both nostrils, gently blow 
your nose with a tissue. If you like, the practice 
can be done up to three times a week until symp- 
toms subside. 


Strange at first, but after a couple of tries, you'll 
get used to it. If it stings or burns, use a little less 
salt. Sometimes the solution flows freely, other 
times it may be delayed, so be patient. Be sure to 
use distilled and sterile water to help prevent in- 
fection. You’ll want to be sure the water isn’t too 
hot (or cold). A body temperature solution is best 
since it’s going up and out your nose! 

*Note* Do not use nasal irrigation if you have an 
ear infection or a nostril that’s so plugged it’s diffi- 
cult to breathe through. 



































A warm bath will help soothe aching muscles, re- 
move toxins through sweat, do away with chills, 
and the steam will temporarily ease congestion. A 
nice, luxurious soak is truly a healing experience 
when you are feeling unwell. Ancient Ayurvedic 
texts refer to bathing as a sacred, therapeutic ac- 
tivity. These texts say that royals ritually bathed in 
rose petals, milk, honey, and turmeric. They did 
not use soap to wash, instead, they cleansed their 
skin with special herb and grain powders called 
ubtan. 

In the Vedic “Grihya Sutras”, bathing is considered 
such an important part of life that rituals related 
to the practice receive more than 79 references. 
Even today, the most luxurious Ayurvedic healing 
baths are still rituals. They are not hurried or seen 
as something to simply clean you up. A healing 
bath is often preceded by a warm oil full body 
massage, the Abhyanga, then the ubtan is applied 
to open the pores and remove impurities (mala). 
After a nice long soak, the bathing ritual is com- 
pleted by floral waters or creams being massaged 
into the skin. 

Rock salt is considered the healthiest and purest 
salt in Ayurveda. It is believed to balance all three 
doshas. This salt contains 84 out of the 92 trace 
elements required by the body, including potas- 
sium, iron, calcium, zinc, magnesium, and copper. 
Regular table salt does not have the same prop- 
erties. The use of rock salt in a bath is said to re- 
move toxins from the body. 

Adding a little powdered ginger will really turn up 
the heat of this bath. It will also ease body aches 
and improve circulation. 

Eucalyptus essential oil helps drain mucus con- 
gestion and is anti-inflammatory, antiseptic, an- 
timicrobial, and antibacterial. It may also boost 
your immune system and will benefit the respira- 
tory system. No wonder eucalyptus appears in so 
many modern cold and flu remedies! m 
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ucalyptus, Ginger, and Rock Salt 


A DETOXIFYING AND SOOTHING BATH 


Ing redients 


Tbsp Rock Salt 
, 5-10 Drops Eucalyptus Essential Oil 
1/4 tsp Ginger Powder 










—M x the ingredients and add them to a hot bath. 
Let the salts dissolve. 

Take a relaxing soak for 15-20 minutes. You will 
sweat. 
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5,000 Year's 


RESH, dried, pickled, preserved, crystal- 
lized, candied, powdered, or ground, gin- 
ger is used in many forms. In Ayurvedic 
traditions, it is used for its taste (rasa), 
energy (virya), and post-digestive effects (vipaka). 
But most importantly, its potent medicinal prop- 
erties have earned it the name vishwabheshaja, 
“the universal medicine”. 
Ginger comes from the same plant family as tur- 
meric and cardamom. It’s indigenous to tropical 
Asia, yet the exact origins of ginger are uncertain 
because this spice does not grow in the wild. 
At least 5,000 years ago, ancient Indian and Chi- 
nese people were using ginger in tonics to 
treat health issues. 
Scholars believe 


of Spicing Up Our Lives 


that it was used in prehistoric cooking before it 
became a popular medicine. The spice has been 
known by many names in its history; in Sanskrit it 
is srngaveram “horn root”, which is derived from 
its appearance, but the ancient Greeks called it 
ziggiberis, and Romans said zinziberi. The current 
English version of the name comes from the Mid- 
dle English gingivere. 
Ginger was exported from India at least 2,000 
years ago when the Romans began to use it in 
their medicine too. When the Roman Empire fell, 
Arab merchants took control of the ginger spice 
trade. The spice spread across Europe and by the 
13th and 14th centuries, it was so highly valued 
that just one pound of ginger had the same cost 
as a sheep. In the Middle Ages, Europeans im- 
~ ported preserved ginger to use in their 
sweets. Stories say gingerbread, the 


popular Christmas treat, was invented 
by Queen Elizabeth | of England. 
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Ginger is still used in traditional medicine around 
the world today. Studies have revealed the spice 
has hundreds of compounds and metabolites and 
the purpose of some of them is still unknown. 
These components tend to accumulate in the di- 
gestive tract, providing evidence for why the spice 
is often used in treating gastrointestinal issues. It 
has also been studied to explore the antioxidant, 
anti-inflammatory, anti-nausea, anticarcinogen- 
ic, and disease preventing properties. 
The results are amazing. 
Ginger is a proven potent anti-nausea agent 
and antioxidant. The ability to alleviate arthri- 
tis pain and swelling is mixed, but it has been 
shown to be effective in reducing cholesterol 
and improving lipid metabolism, making gin- 
ger useful in decreasing the risk of cardio- 
vascular disease and diabetes. Studies have 
also shown no Serious side effects with its 
moderate consumption, making it a good al- 
ternative medicine choice for most people. 
However, Ayurvedic medicine does warn that 
pregnant women, people with high blood 
pressure, gallstones, skin diseases, or peptic 
ulcers should limit their ginger intake. 

In Ayurvedic medicine, ginger is said to be 
pungent, heating, and tonifying. Ayurve- 
da practitioners say the spice can destroy 
toxins, improve digestion and prevent nau- 
sea, stop hiccups, remove piles, warm the 
body, fight fatigue, alleviate coughing and 

breathing problems, and ease 
pain. Many of these uses 
have been supported 
by Western scientific 

Studies too. 
Today, ginger is 
grown throughout 
humid tropical re- 
gions and India is still 
the major producer. As 
a key ingredient in many 
recipes and Ayurvedic medi- 
cine, ginger continues to be a 
valued part of Indian culture 

today. = 
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THE BIZARRE AND UNEXPLAINED PHENOMENON OF RAINING OBJECTS 
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HROUGHOUT history, there have been numerous recorded instances of strange objects falling 
from the sky - fish, frogs, candy, jellyfish, beans, nuts, seeds, worms, spiders, and all manner of 
bizarre and unlikely objects. The most popular explanation is that strong winds whisk objects up 
\ive)snmdel-m:4u0l0lnleMelan\'c-1¢-1@r-lelemelelamasl-tagmee) | 7-leehw-lamelal—) (el ec-lemele-lalelamart-ls\ Milllcely cham alele 
what about showers of heavy stones that have been known to damage houses and even kill people and 


livestock? 





A LONG HISTORY OF RAINING OBJECTS 


One of the first recorded instances of ‘raining’ 
objects comes from the writings of the first-cen- 
av iavans(olser-lam elaliiekve)ela-ime-lalemar-leele-lity am allel agl= 
a fel-lemaaleneloleelen(-laltctencelgssrdele@-lealelalieliclareisle 
fish in what is now Italy. Then in the third century 
AD, ancient Greek rhetorician and grammarian 
Athenaeus wrote in his work The Deipnosophists 
(Book VIII): | 

“In Paeonia and Dardania it has, they say, before 
now rained frogs; and so great has been the num- 
ber of these frogs that the houses and the roads 
have been full of them; and at first, for some days, 
the inhabitants, endeavoring to kill them, and 
shutting up their houses, endured the pest; but 
when they did no good, but found that all their 
vessels were filled with them, and the frogs were 
found to be boiled up and roasted with every- 
thing they ate, and when besides all this, they 
could not make use of any water, nor put their 
feet on the ground for the heaps of frogs that 
were everywhere, and were annoyed also by the 
smell of those that died, they fled the country.” 
Since then, numerous other unusual instances 
have been documented, including a storm in Italy 
Tame esi-(OB dare) me -leleciiccieMaalelehy-lalel me) mer-laar-liNva <3 e 
minated Judas Tree seeds native to Central Africa; 
a dusting of sugar crystals in 1857 in Lake County, 
California; a rain of hazelnuts over Dublin, Ireland 
in 1867; flakes of beef over Kentucky; live pond 
mussels in Paderborn, Germany in 1892; and jel- 
lyfish in Bath, England in 1894. 

In the early 20th century, American writer and 
researcher of anomalous phenomena, Charles 
Hay Fort, gathered around 60,000 meteorology 
reports, shipping news summaries, science jour- 
nals and natural history reports that described 
falls of everything from frogs and snakes to salt, 
slag, cinders, and coal. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting ‘rains’ occurred 
on June 16, 1940, when the Russian village of 
Meschera was blessed by a shower of 16th-cen- 
tury coins that fell from the sky. Archaeologists 
hypothesized that a strong wind had swept up a 
buried trove that could have been exposed by soil 
Icey (olapm el-iiele-meice) slo) -mimeleli ames an Uli) 4cm 















One of the first scientists : to < addi the stra 1ge 
phenomena of raining objects was E W. iudger, an 
ichthyologist at the American Museum of Natural 
History. In the early 20th century, Gudger pub- 
lished a paper in the journal Natural History, titled 
Rains of Fishes, in which he suggested four pos- 
sible explanations for showers of marine species: 
Firstly, he suggested that certain ‘out-of-place’ 
animal species may simply be on their migration. 
Secondly, that fish or other marine species were 
left stranded on land after an overflow from ponds 
or streams. Thirdly, that estivating fish, awakened 
by heavy rains, had burrowed to the surface. And 
fourthly, that the fish had been whisked out of the 
ocean or lake by waterspouts or tornadoes and 
dumped to the ground many miles away. 

The latter theory has received the most support. 
Jerry Dennis notes in his book /t’s Raining Frogs 
and Fishes: Four Seasons of Natural Phenomena 
and Oddities of the Sky, theoretical calculations 
suggest that: 

“golf ball-sized hail requires an updraft of more 
than 100 miles per hour, which would be more 
than powerful enough to loft small fish high into a 
thundercloud.” 
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The Unitec States Tae of Congress concurs. 
Reporting anahe latest occurrence of raining fish 
in Mexico, the library said: 
“Of course, it doesn’t ‘rain’ frogs or fish in the 
sense that it rains water - no one has ever seen 
frogs or fish vaporize into the air before a rainfall. 
However, strong winds, such as those in a tornado 
or hurricane, are powerful enough to lift animals, 
people, trees and houses. It is possible that they 
could suck up a school of fish or frogs and ‘rain’ 
them elsewhere.” 
However, Charles Hay Fort was not convinced 
with the logic of this explanation saying, “there 
is no regard for mud, debris from the bottom of 
pond, floating vegetation, loose things from the 
shore - but a precise picking out of frogs only...” 
Some occurrences of falling objects also cannot 
be as easily explained by this theory. The phe- 
nomena of raining stones, for example, has been 
known to last for several days or even weeks, and 
with rocks too large to be carried long distances 
in the wind. In Medieval times, such bizarre phe- 
nomena were attributed to goblins, brownies or 
stone-throwing demons. 


“Very unpleasant weather!” or the old saying 
goes “Raining Cats, Dogs & Pitchforks” 
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RAINING STONES 


Like the phenomena of raining animals, raining 
stones have been documented throughout his- 
tory. One of the earliest accounts is from 1557, 
when Conrad Lycosthenes’ Chronicles of Prodigies, 
described a rain of stones causing death to people 
and livestock. 

During the Middle Ages, occurrences of stones 
falling from the sky were attributed to creatures 
of supernatural origin or even the devil. In 1690, 
folklorist Robert Kirk wrote in his book The Secret 
Commonwealth that falling stones were caused by 
subterranean inhabitants called “invisible wights’ - 
similar to goblins or brownies - which would hurl 
the stones around, but never with the intention 
to hurt anyone. In 1698, stones fell from the sky 
in New Hampshire, which was recorded in a pam- 
phlet titled Lithobolia, or the Stone-Throwing 
Devil. 

One of the most well-known cases of falling 
stones occurred in Harrisonville, Ohio, in October 
1901. The Buffalo Express, a small local newspa- 
per, reported that on October 13: 


“A small boulder came crashing through the win- 
dow of Zach Dye’s house.” Nobody was seen in 
the vicinity. But this was just the beginning, for 
within a few days, the whole town was suppos- 
edly afflicted by stones and boulders falling from 
a clear sky. Perplexed as to where the stones were 
coming from, the hapless townspeople rounded 
up all the men and boys of Harrisonville to rule 
out the phenomenon being caused by a gang of 
mischievous trouble-makers (it was assumed that 
females would not be capable of such an act). 
However, the stone-shower continued for sev- 
eral days. Then, inexplicably, the rain of stones 
stopped just as suddenly as it had started. 

Since this event, there have been many other 
documented occasions of stones falling from the 
sky, including in Sumatra (1903), Belgium (1913), 
France (1921), Australia (repeatedly between 
1946 and 1962), New Zealand (1963), New York 
(1973), and Arizona (1983). 











EXPLANATIONS FOR RAINING STONES f 


Scientists have admitted that they really do not Sig sé hen 

have a definitive answer for the strange phe- | i 

nomena of raining stones. Over the years, many : f 
theories have been proposed ranging from pol- 

tergeist activity to supernatural beings, gangs of am 
stone-throwers, volcanoes, meteorites, torna- | | 
does, and even divine retribution, as seen in the | 

reference Joshua 10:11: “the Lord cast down great f 
Sito) aleww rmelanmal=t-\'i-1ame) ole)amuats)aamelalalW-V4-1.¢-laper-lare, i 
they died.” Ci 
On November 23, 2013, thousands of small rocks 

fell from the sky over Sicily, Italy, after Mount ¢ 

Etna, an active volcano, spewed out pumice 7, 
stones, dust and ash into the sky. Cars were cov- g . 
ered in small, sharp, black pebbles. An erupting 
volcano can certainly offer one explanation of 
eli flaymciee) alesse Vale mre)aleld ars) amarclaeleclm elatlalelaatcalela 
explanation may be tornadoes or tornado-like 
conditions. However, rocks have been reported 
to fall even in fine weather and in countries that 
do not experience tornadoes. Furthermore, tor- 
lakcle(el=somr-] comme) al hY mere] O-] 0] (= mae) mucrerole) o)[ay-ame) OMmel=] el als 
Tale mc) avele)aialcaiemelepay sl ae Kme) am er-))lcialemaa-|(-lelke) g(r 
Mala Vae (om alelamer- [UK X-Mel=]e)aicmcomi-li mere) aalwi-laeminel ae 
the sky far from the point of origin. 

Some experts have argued that raining stones 
may be caused by a meteorite entering Earth’s 
ehaaaleys) e)alelacmeclalemuaeeysdgal-lalalar-amialcemaaleley-lavelsme) i 
smaller stones. However, such an event is usu- 
eli hvarsaerolanl er-yalt=vemo)’ar-icve)al (om ololo) aaa vialcolamat-omarels 
been documented in any of the reported cases, 
and this theory would have a hard time account- 
ing for events that have lasted days or even 
weeks. 

As with many unusual and unexplained phe- 
nomena, scientists and academics have been 
reluctant to examine the subject in any rigorous 
manner. Presumably, examining the nature of 
the rocks and whether they are local to the area 
in which they fall or from further afield, includ- 
ing from outer space, could help to at least shed 
some light on mystery. Until then, we are left with 
mere speculations as to what causes this bizarre 
folat=dale)aat=iale)aler-] elem (=m aat-hVam el-mer-lehkiole mane mer] ga] 
umbrellas to ward off these unexpected gifts of 
the gods.m 
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ANCIENT HISTORY PODCASTS 
YOU MAY NOT HAVE HEARD 


The Ancient World 
By Scott Chesworth 
ancientworldpodcast.blogspot.com 


Now in its third season, this podcast covers 
human society from its earliest civilizations 
through to the Greek and Romans. The first 
season begins with ancient Sumer and follows 
the rise and fall of some of ancient history’s 
most prominent civilizations through to Rome. 
Season two was all about archaeologists redis- 
covering ancient sites and season three traces 
the bloodline from Cleopatra to Queen Zenobia. 
Chesworth has a well-researched storytelling 
style. Each podcast runs approximately 30 min- 
utes and has a synopsis*with sources used to 
create the episode. The latest episode came out 
in July. 


Medieval Death Trip 
By Patrick Lane 
www.inedievaldeathtrip.com 


Medieval Death Trip features a selected medi- 
eval text (often historical, occasionally literary) 
that touches on the odd, the gruesome, the 
unexpected, and similarly curious incidents, 
images, or ideas. In addition to presenting the 
text itself, each episode features commen- 
tary and musings upon that text. This podcast 
shows you that primary sources in history are 
not always dry — sometimes they’re even witty, 
illuminating, and weird. Lane combines source 
materials with historical interpretations to 
present interesting characters and events from 
Medieval times. References, images, and a key 
text consulted for the episode are included in 
each episode synopsis. More than 50 episodes 
have been created to date, with more added 
on a somewhat regular basis (which may be a 
week or-a month-between episodes). Podcasts 
run from 45 minutes to an hour long and follow 
a well-researched, but natural storytelling style. 
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The History Chicks 
By Beckett Graham and Susan Vollenweider 
thehistorychicks.com 


This podcast focuses on the stories of historical 
women. While there are few on their extensive 
podcast list that are from the classical period, 
the number of famous female historical figures 
starts to climb after the 1400s. Each podcast 
runs about an hour, begins with a 30-second 
summary of the historical woman’s life, and has 
a lighthearted style. The synopsis accompanying 
an episode includes images, information on a 
subject's life, and some ‘find out more’ sources. 
You can search the episodes by chronological 
time period as well. New episodes are added 
roughly every month or so. 


The Almost Forgotten 
By Charlie Fliegel 
almostforgotten.squarespace.com 


This podcast focuses on the lives and times of 
great historical figures that have mostly fallen 
through the cracks of our collective memories. 
You may have heard of these people, but they 
don’t always get the attention they deserve. 
Each episode synopsis provides maps and 
images to accompany the topics covered in the 
podcast, a list of sources, and a list of famous 
people named in the episode.Episodes run for 
approximately 40 minutes and generally, but 
not always, focus on one key figure from world 
history at a time. There are four seasons of the 
podcast, but they all follow _a similar pattern. 
The latest episode came out in July. 


The History of Byzantium 
By Robin Pierson 
thehistoryofbyzantium.com 


This is a podcast dedicated to the story of the 
Roman Empire from the collapse of the West in 
476 AD to the fall of Constantinople in 1453 AD. 
It picks,up where»the famed ‘History of Rome’ 
podcast by Mike Duncan left off, but with even 
more depth and context provided than the pre- 
decessor. The podcast host follows an academic 
storytelling style and also answers listeners’ 
questions. Maps and images are included in 
each episode synopsis. Episodes run 25-40 
minutes long and there are over 150 episodes 
to date, with new episodes added every week 
or so. 


The History of Rome 
By Mike Duncan 
thehistoryofrome.com/episodes 


The History of Rome by Mike Duncan is one of 
the most well-known ancient history podcasts. 
It tells the story of the Roman Empire from 
Aeneas’s arrival in Italy all the way to the exile 
of Romulus Augustulus, last Emperor of the 
Western Roman Empire: Duncan narrates the 
story as an audiobook, but a fascinating one. 
The Punic Wars, Marius and-SullapJulius Caesar, 
the Huns, Vandals, and Goths are all there. A 
short synopsis accompanies each of the bite- 
sized episodes, which run 10-25 minutes long. 
The final episode, number 189, was posted in 
2012, but the show continues to draw in history 
enthusiasts fascinated by the Roman Empire. 


Earth Ancients 
By Cliff Dunning 
www.blogtalkradio.com/earthancients 


Earth Ancients provides alternative perspec- 
tives on ancient civilizations, their ruined cities, 
and artifacts developed from advanced science 
and technology. This podcast also discusses 
anomalous archaeological discoveries which 
have not been covered by conventional science 
and media. Ancient aliens are included as well 
as research demonstrating terrestrial-made 
ancient advanced knowledge. Each episode sits 
at about two hours long and includes featured 
guest speakers on distinct themes and current 
archaeology-related news. The style is conver- 
sational and naturah and interviews are also 
included. There are 250 episodes to date, anda 
new episode is added each week. Episode syn- 
opses include information on key guest speakers 
and a general overview on the theme covered. 
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Viking Age Podcast 
By Lee Accomando 
vikingagepodcast.com 


Including a few episodes in the pre-Viking 
Age in Scandinavia to provide context, this 
podcast focuses on the historysof the ancient 
Norsemen. Raiding, trading and the settlement 
of Scandinavians abroad are all covered. So are 
aspects of the traditional culture and society 
of the Norse homelands. The style is one of a 
natural storyteller and each episode runs about 
an hour long. An episode synopsis provides a 
general overview, some sources consulted, and 
an interactive map is available on the website 
to illustrate the geographical side of things. New 
episodes are added every month or so. 


The Archaeology Show 
By April Kamp-Whittaker and Chris Webster 
www.atrchaeologypodcastnetwork.com 


The Archaeology Show is produced by the 
Archaeology Podcast Network. It’s hosted by 
a contract archaeologist and an academic who 
interview _people from around the world on 
a variety of archaeology-themed topics. They 
examine archaeology news and history. A new 
episode is posted bi-weekly and runs about one 
hour long. Episodes are relaxed-academic, con- 
versational, and interview style. Each episode 
synopsis provides a general overview of the 
show topic and some related links. 


Origin Stories 
By The Leakey Foundation 
leakeyfoundation.org/originstories 


The Origin Stories podcast is created by the 
Leakey Foundation and explores questions 
such as: What makes us human? How are we 
different from chimpanzees? Who are our ear- 
liest ancestors and how do we know? Episodes 
combine science and narrative to explore our 
human story and explain why we are the way 
we are. On average, episodes are 20-40 minutes 
long and are generally academic and informative 
presentations by experts such as Mary Leakey, 
Margaret Mead, and Carl Sagan. The third sea- 
son began in November. 
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